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The Twenty-Third Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


HE Twenty-third Session of the International Labour 
Conference was held at Geneva from 3 to 23 June 1987. 
Its agenda was as follows: 
I. Safety provisions for workers in building construction with 
reference to scaffolding and hoisting machinery. 
II. Reduction of hours of work in the textile industry. 
III. The planning of public works in relation to employment. 
IV. Reduction of hours of work in the printing and kindred trades. 
V. Reduction of hours of work in the chemical industry. 


VI. Partial revision of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 
1919 (No. 5). 


VII. Partial revision of the Minimum Age (Non-industrial Employ- 
ment) Convention, 1932 (No. 33). 


The first two questions had been the subject of preliminary 
discussion at the 1936 Session of the Conference under the 
double-discussion procedure. In respect of these two items, 
the Conference had before it reports containing the replies of 
Governments to the questionnaires addressed to them as a result 
of the first discussion. 

Items III, IV, and V were placed on the agenda by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office for either a first 
discussion or a single discussion, and in respect of them the 
Conference had before it Grey-Blue Reports. The first part of 
each of these reports set out the law and practice on the subject 
in the different countries and concluded with a list of points on 
which the Office suggested that Governments might be consulted 
in the event of the Conference deciding to follow the double- 
discussion procedure. The second part contained draft proposals 
for international regulations which the Conference might take 
as a basis of discussion in the event of its deciding to proceed 
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at once to a final decision on the adoption of international 
regulations. 

Items VI and VII were placed on the agenda by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, which determined 
the precise points in respect of which revision might take place. 
The Office had prepared and submitted to the Conference Blue 
Reports containing drafts of amendments to the two Conventions 
in question. 

In addition to these seven questions, the Conference was as 
usual called upon to consider certain other matters : the annual 
Report of the Director of the International Labour Office ; 
the annual reports from Governments on the measures taken 
by them to give effect to Conventions which they have ratified ; 
periodical reports on the working of certain Conventions ; 
resolutions submitted to the Conference ; and certain questions 
concerning the Standing Orders and procedure of the Conference. 

Finally, the Twenty-third Session of the Conference had to 
elect the members of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, the term of office of the elected members being 
about to expire. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States represented at the Twenty-third 
Session of the Conference was 58, or two more than at the Session 
held in June 1936. This is the largest number of delegations 
present at any Session of the Conference. 

The total number of delegates sent by the 53 States repre- 
sented was 175, including 101 Government delegates, 838 employ- 
ers’ delegates, and 36 workers’ delegates. The number of advis- 
ers, including those appointed during the course of the Confer- 
ence, was 256, of whom 99 were Government advisers, 73 employ- 
ers’ advisers, and 84 workers’ advisers. There were 28 women 
included in the delegations, either as delegates or as advisers. 
In all, 481 persons were accredited to the Conference. This is 
also the highest figure reached at any Session of the Confer- 
ence. In June 1936 417 persons were accredited ; in June 1935, 
408. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


Fourteen States were represented by Government delegates 
only: Afghanistan, Albania, Chile, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Panama, Peru, Portugal, 
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Siam, and Turkey. In June 1936 the number of delegations 
consisting solely of Government delegates was 15; in 1985, 16. 

This steady fall in the number of delegations consisting 
exclusively of Government delegates shows that States are 
making an increasing effort to participate fully in the work of 
the Conference and to fulfil all the obligations incumbent on 
them under the Constitution of the Internation.] Labour 


Organisation. 
VERIFICATION OF CREDENTIALS 


As in previous years, the Credentials Committee had to deal 
with a number of protests made under paragraph 7 of Article 8 
of the Constitution against the credentials of delegates and 
advisers who were stated not to have been nominated “ in 
agreement with the industrial organisations, if such organisa- 
tions exist, which are most representative of employers or work- 
people, as the case may be, in their respective countries ”’. 

This year the protests referred to : (a) the credentials of the 
workers’ delegates and advisers of Austria, Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Spain, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; (b) the credentials of the employers’ 
delegate of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Adopting in each case the view of the majority of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, the Conference rejected all the protests 
made against the credentials of the workers’ delegates and 
advisers either because it was considered that they were irre- 
ceivable for reasons of form or on the ground of reasons of 
substance. 

The workers’ member of the Committee maintained his 
protest against the credentials of the workers’ delegates and 
advisers of Austria, Bulgaria, Greece, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
In each case the workers’ member of the Committee stated in 
justification of his protest that there was no free workers’ orga- 
nisation in the country in question. 

The credentials of the employers’ delegate of the Union of 
Soviet Republics were contested by the employers’ group at 
the Conference. 

The employers’ group stated that “it is impossible for the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in view 
of the economic and political system in force in the Union, to 
send to the International Labour Conference an ‘ employers’ 
delegate within the meaning and in the spirit of the term 
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‘employer ’ as used in the Peace Treaty. The person nominated 
by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
under the title ‘ delegate of the economic organisations (employ- 
ers’ delegate)’ is really a representative of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to which he is respon- 
sible and from which he received formal instructions. Thus, 
from the point of view of votes, an unwarranted preponderance 
would be given to the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

The Government delegate of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics replied to this argument as follows : “ The economic 
foundation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (as stated 
by Article 4 of the Soviet Constitution) is the Socialist system 
of economy and the Socialist ownership of the implements and 
means of production established as a result of the liquidation 
of the capitalist system of economy, the abolition of private 
ownership of the implements and means of production, and the 
abolition of exploitation of man by man. Accordingly, in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in virtue of the Constitu- 
tion, the management of industrial undertakings is vested in 
economic organisations represented at the Twenty-third Session 
of the International Labour Conference by Mr. N. Andreyev, 
director of the Trekhgornaya Manufaktura textile factory in 
Moscow. The functions of these organisations include in partic- 
ular the negotiation and application of collective agreements, 
the determination of wage conditions, and the engagement and 
dismissal of wage-earning and salaried employees. Further, 
these organisations are responsible for the observance of the 
laws relating to the protection of labour.”’ 

In accordance with the proposals of the Credentials Commit- 
tee, the Conference referred the letters of the employers’ group 
and of the delegate of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to the Governing Body in order that it 
“may examine thoroughly the problem raised by the creation 
of a new economic system which the authors of the Constitution 
could not foresee, and may adopt any measures which it considers 
necessary or appropriate for the settlement of this problem.”’ 


OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference elected as President Mr. Sean Lemass, 
Minister for Industry and Commerce of the Irish Free State, 
member of the Dail, whose wide knowledge of economic and 
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social problems and previous experience of the working of the 
Conference made him a particularly suitable candidate for this 
office. 

As Vice-Presidents the Conference elected the following : 
Mr. Garcia Oldini, Chilian Government delegate ; Mr. Goldie, 
Canadian employers’ delegate; and Mr. Krekitch, Yugoslav 
workers’ delegate. 


REDUCTION OF Hours oF WorRK 


The reduction of hours of work was in the forefront of the 
programme of the Conference, since it formed the subject of three 
items on the agenda, in connection respectively with the textile 
industry, the chemical industry, and printing and kindred trades. 
An important resolution on the same subject was also adopted. 
All that the Conference did in connection with the reduction of 
hours of work is therefore dealt with as a whole in the present 
article. 

The position of the question was not quite the same in regard 
to the different industries which were considered. 

In the case of the textile industry, the question came up for 
second discussion, having been considered by the Conference in 
1936, and the Blue Report on the subject was referred to a 
Committee without debate in plenary sitting. In addition, a 
Tripartite Technical Conference had been held in Washington 
in April 1937, with a view to considering how the work already 
done by the International Labour Organisation in connection 
with the improvement of conditions in the textile industry could 
best be advanced, taking into account all those aspects of the 
textile industry which, directly or indirectly, might have a bear- 
ing on the improvement of social conditions in that industry. 
The record of the proceedings of this meeting was laid before the 
Conference. 

In the case of the chemical and printing industries, the Confer- 
ence had to decide whether it would discuss the question at two 
consecutive sessions or proceed immediately to the consideration 
of the proposed Draft Conventions contained in the Grey-Blue 
Reports prepared by the International Labour Office. 

At the fifth sitting, a discussion took place on this question 
of procedure. 

With regard to printing and kindred trades, several speakers 
belonging to the workers’ group pressed for a single discussion, 
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on the grounds that the matter had been examined by a Tech- 
nical Tripartite Conference in December 1936, that all the 
necessary information was available, and that further delay 
was unnecessary and unjustifiable. 

One of the Polish workers’ advisers also spoke in favour of the 
inclusion of professional workers in the scope of the Draft 
Conventions for the printing and chemical industries, and 
objected to the exceptions proposed for these workers. 

The Danish employers’ delegate, referring to both the print- 
ing and the chemical industries, objected to the suspension 
of the Standing Orders of the Conference involved in dealing 
with the subject at one session. He asked for a full discussion, 
and maintained that adequate preparation and consultation 
of Governments were essential. He added that there were 
doubtful points connected with the delimitation of the scope 
Of these industries. 

In conclusion, the Conference, on the proposal of the Belgian 
workers’ delegate, adopted the following resolution by 56 votes 
to 32: 

The Conference refers the Grey-Blue Report concerning hours 
of work in the pane trades to the competent Committee, and 
requests it to submit a report with a view to the adoption at the 
present Session of a Draft Convention. 

In the matter of the chemical industry, one of the French 
Government advisers referred to the Preparatory Technical 
Conference held in December 1936, and on behalf of his Govern- 
ment expressed the hope that the Conference would adopt a 
Draft Convention after a single discussion. The information 
available was, in his opinion, adequate. The time had come when 
general application of the 40-hour week to the chemical industry 
was possible. 

The workers’ adviser of the U.S.S.R. pointed out that hours 
had been reduced in several countries without harm to industry ; 
while he was not fully satisfied with the proposed texts, he 
advocated a single discussion. 

One of the French workers’ advisers, on behalf of the workers’ 
group, asked the Conference to adopt a resolution similar to that 
already adopted for the printing trades. 

This resolution was adopted by 56 votes to 34. 

The Conference approved the composition of the Committees 
on the textile industry, the printing trades, and the chemical 
industry. 
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The proposed Draft Conventions examined by the three 
Committees included a number of common provisions, and the 
three Committees agreed to appoint representatives to act 
on a small Co-ordination Committee, which would make recom- 
mendations with a view to maintaining uniformity in the treat- 
ment of these common matters, save in so far as special ‘treat- 
ment might be necessitated by the special conditions of an 
industry. 


The Textile Industry 


The Textiles Committee, which was constituted in accord- 
ance with the Riddell-Tzaut system,! was composed of 56 mem- 
bers (24 Government members, 16 employers’ members, and 
16 workers’ members). 

The Committee elected as Chairman Hon. H. T. Armstrong, 
New Zealand Government member, and as Vice-Chairman 
Mr. Ashurst, British employers’ member, and Mr. Shaw, British 
workers’ member. The Reporter was Mr. Picquenard, French 
Government member, and the Drafting Committee was com- 
posed of Mr. Hinrichs, United States Government member, 
and Mr. Vandeputte, French workers’ member.’ 

Two of the ten sittings held by the Committee were devoted 
to a general discussion on the desirability of adopting a Draft 
Convention. This discussion was opened by the British Govern- 
ment member of the Committee, who pointed out that since 
the Conference had discussed the question in 1936 a Tripartite 
Technical Conference on the textile industry had been held 
at Washington. That Conference had shown that improvement 
in the conditions of textile workers was dependent on 
improvement in the conditions of agricultural workers through- 
out the world, since they formed the main body of purchasers 
of textile goods. It had also emphasised the connection between 
the hours of work of textile operatives and the daily hours of 
operation of textile machinery. This raised the problem of 





1 Under the Riddell-Tzaut system, the Committees of the Conference may 
include twice as many Government members as members belonging to either 
of the other two groups, in which case each member belonging to the Government 
group has one vote and each member belonging to one of the non-Government 
groups two votes, or one-and-a-half times as many Government members as 
members belonging to either of the other two groups, in which case each Govern- 
ment member has two votes and cach non-Government member three votes. 


2 The employers’ member appointed to the Drafting Committee decided not 
to take part in its work. 
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double and treble shift working, and also the connection between 
hours of work and wages. Proposals for a Draft Convention 
could not in his view usefully be examined until all the sug- 
gestions made at Washington had been considered. The report 
of the Washington Conference had, however, only just been 
issued. In the view of the British Government, the application 
in Great Britain of a Draft Convention on the lines of the text 
submitted by the Office would mean a reduction in wages and 
an increase in unemployment. 

The spokesmen for the majority of the employers’ members 
likewise contended that action in advance of decisions by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office on the 
report of the Washington Conference would be premature 
and dangerous. They argued that the application of the 40-hour 
week in the textile industry would widen the gap between 
prices and standard of living in agriculture and in industry 
and would therefore be injurious to the industry. The increase 
in the cost of production which would result from a shorter 
working week was a matter of special concern to the countries 
in which the textile industry was largely dependent on export 
trade. For this reason, the experience of the United States, 
where the industry produced almost wholly for the home market, 
could not be regarded as conclusive for other countries. In 
European countries, the effect of the 40-hour week would be 
to accentuate rationalisation and the working of double shifts, 
so that there would be no increase in employment. The Indian 
employers’ member contended that by reason of climatic 
and other conditions there was a limit in countries like India 
to the extent to which rationalisation could be used to offset 
the higher cost of production, and that a rise in cost would 
only divert the demand for goods from factory to cottage pro- 
duction, in which conditions of work could not be regulated 
in the same way as in factory work. 

The United States employers’ member, on the other hand, 
declared himself in favour of the adoption of a Draft Convention. 
The textile employers’ associations of his country had unani- 
mously decided to continue operating a 40-hour week even after 
the textile Codes had ceased to be legally binding on them, 
for they were convinced that the technical conditions of the 
industry were compatible with a 40-hour week and with the 
maintenance of the workers’ standard of living. Nervertheless, 
they regarded it as an essential condition that they should 
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continue to be free to utilise the best industrial technique 
available. 

The French employers’ member announced that his attitude 
towards a Draft Convention would depend upon the extent to 
which it allowed for flexibility in application. While the textile 
industry in France was experiencing the difficulties which 
employers had foreseen would arise in a country which reduced 
hours of work in advance of its competitors, they felt that their 
difficulties were due not so much to the 40-hour week itself 
as to the excessive rigidity with which the limitation was 
applied. The textile industry was both seasonal and subject 
to constant fluctuations due to the demands of fashion and the 
export trade, and flexibility was therefore essential. 

The workers’ members of the Committee who took part in the 
general discussion were able to point to the fact that in the 
United States, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and New Zealand, the 40-hour week was already in operation 
in the textile industry and had not produced the disastrous 
results that employers always prophesied when a reduction 
of hours of work was suggested. In their view, the Washington 
Conference had shown that there was no technical obstacle. While 
continuous study of economic and social conditions in a rapidly 
developing industry was desirable, it must not be made a pretext 
for further delay. International regulation was essential to good 
relations between countries and to the prevention of unfair 
competition. In some countries the conditions of employment 
of textile workers amounted to exploitation, and an effort 
must be made without further delay to extend to all textile 
workers the advantages enjoyed by those in the more progressive 
countries. The Indian workers’ member contended that the 
special conditions in that country were an argument for, instead 
of against shorter working hours, since better conditions, more 
leisure, and more educational facilities would raise the efficiency 
of Indian textile workers. More generally, the workers’ spokes- 
men claimed that a raising of the standard of living of textile 
workers, who numbered no less than 14 million throughout 
the world, would in itself contribute to the revival of the textile 
industry. 

At the close of the general discussion the employers’ Vice- 
Chairman announced that the employers’ members, with the 
exception of the French and the United States members, would 
not take part in the discussion, drafting, or voting, of the articles 
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of a proposed Draft Convention to the principle of which they 
were fundamentally opposed. : 

The Committee then proceeded to consider, article by article, 
the text of the proposed Draft Convention submitted by the 
International Labour Office. This text was a modification 
of the draft approved by the Conference Committee in 1986, 
made by the Office in the light of the replies given by Govern- 
ments to the questionnaire addressed to them after that session 
of the Conference and of an examination of the legislation 
and collective agreements applying the 40-hour week to the 
textile industry in France, Italy, and other countries. The 
general effect of the changes made by the Office was to permit 
greater flexibility. In particular, provision was made for the 
calculation of hours of work as an average over a period to be 
prescribed by the competent authority in each country, and 
for a transitional period of three years during which certain 
departures from the requirements of the Convention might be 
permitted. . 

Apart from minor drafting alterations, the only substantial 
change made in Article 1 of the draft, which defined its scope, 
was an addition designed to allow for the special position in 
regard to rayon and other synthetic fibres. In view of the close 
connection between the production of the fibre and its sub- 
sequent utilisation for textile purposes, the Office proposed 
that chemical processes for the production of synthetic fibres 
should be regarded as textile operations for the purposes of the 
Draft Convention ; but it had made provision in the text for 
a special average of 42 hours a week as the limit of hours of 
work for persons engaged on continuous processes such as are 
required in the production of these fibres. 

The Textiles Committee approved this change from the 
text drawn up in 1936, but the Committee on the reduction of 
hours of work in the chemical industry was of opinion that these 
chemical processes properly fell within the scope of the Draft 
Convention under discussion for that industry. The question 
of possible overlapping was discussed in the Co-ordination 
Committee, and it was agreed that the wisest course would be to 
include the production of fibres within the scope of both the 
Textiles and the Chemicals Draft Conventions and to make 
special provision for the situation which would arise in the 
case of a State ratifying both Conventions. 

Article 2 of the Office text permitted the competent author- 
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ity in each country to exempt two classes of persons. The 
first class was that of persons employed in undertakings in 
which only members of the employer’s family were employed. 
The formula to be used to define the second class, persons in 
positions of special responsibility, gave rise to some discussion. 
The Office recommended, in view of the difficulty which had 
been experienced since 1919 in finding a formula that would 
be neither too wide nor too narrow, that the attempt to give 
precise definitions of the functions of the persons in question 
should be abandoned and the matter dealt with by reference to 
the situation of fact in the industry. The question also came 
under discussion in the other Committees dealing with hours 
of work. It was therefore considered by the Co-ordination 
Committee, and finally the Textiles Committee decided on a 
formula covering persons who, by reason of their special responsi- 
bilities, are not subjected to the normal rules governing the 
length of the working week. 

The questions of averaging and overtime gave rise to long 
and important discussions. Article 4 of the Office draft permitted 
the 40-hour week to be applied as an average and did not fix 
any specific limit either to the period over which the average 
might be calculated or to the maximum weekly hours that might 
be worked during that period. These matters were left to be 
determined by the competent authority in each country after 
consultation with the organisations concerned. The Conference 
Committee in 1936 had decided that averaging was not technic- 
ally necessary (except in the case of retting operations), but the 
fact was that in the practice of some countries, such as Italy, 
averaging was permitted and in others, such as France, there 
were provisions for the making up of lost time, designed to secure 
the flexibility of operation which was afforded by averaging. 
In addition, some provision for averaging was necessitated 
by the inclusion within the scope of the Draft Convention of the 
continuous processes for the manufacture of synthetic fibres. 
In view of this situation and of the replies of certain Governments 
to the questionnaire addressed to them, the Office had considered 
it essential to make provision in its draft for averaging in such 
a way as to cover all the various methods of applying the 40-hour 
week. 

Several workers’ members expressed some regret that this 
article did not provide for more detailed regulation, but there 
was general agreement that a substantial degree of flexibility 
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must be allowed, and that the international regulations must 
allow for the diversity of national regulations. For these 
reasons the objections to the article were not pressed. Never- 
theless, the United States Government member stated that 
his Government regarded averaging as economically and admini- 
stratively undesirable and was not itself prepared to regulate 
hours of work on the basis of averaging: 

This raised the question whether any differentiation in the 
matter of overtime should be made between countries in which 
the 40-hour limit was applied as a strict limit applicable to each 
week and those in which the working of more than 40 hours 
in certain weeks was permitted as a result of the operation 
of provisions for averaging or for the making up of lost 
time. Article 9 of the Office draft made provisions for an 
allowance of overtime not to exceed in the case of any person 
75 hours a year, which could be utilised by employers to cope 
with cases of exceptional pressure of work. The United States 
Government member proposed an amendment to this article, 
allowing additional overtime, paid for at time-and-a-quarter 
rate, in case where no form of averaging was allowed. 

The Committee generally recognised that some additional 
overtime would be justified in order to secure the degree of 
flexibility necessary to cope with occasional rushes of work 
in cases where the flexibility afforded by averaging or the making 
up of lost time did not exist. The workers’ members, however, 
insisted that overtime must be subject to strict limits. They 
pointed to the fact that provision for the working of extra 
hours was already made in the draft in other articles, in respect 
of bleaching, dyeing, and finishing operations which could not be 
interrupted at will, and in respect of cases where overtime work- 
ing in certain sections of an undertaking was necessary in 
order to enable other sections of the undertaking to continue 
working up to the normal limits of hours. 

After the matter had been discussed at length, not only 
in the full Committee but also in a special Sub-Committee and 
in the Co-ordination Committee, the Textiles Committee finally 
agreed, by 62 votes to 0, on a new text of Article 9 prepared by 
the Drafting Committee. This new text made provision for 
additional overtime, not to exceed 100 hours in any year and to 
be paid for at not less than time-a-quarter rate, in cases in 
which the national laws or regulations apply the weekly limit 
of hours as a strict limit applicable to each week. In such cases, 
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therefore, the combined allowances of overtime under this 
article might reach a maximum of 175 hours a year, though the 
actual maximum for each allowance would have to be fixed by 
the competent authority after consultation with the organisations 
concerned. Moreover, the article stipulated that when granting 
permission for overtime the competent authority should satisfy 
itself that there would be no consistent working of overtime. 

Article 4 of the Office draft contained a provision according 
to which the competent authority was to fix the length of the 
period over which average hours of work were to be calculated, 
and the maximum number of hours that might be worked in any 
one week. This was followed by a paragraph stating that the 
competent authority might exempt from these provisions any 
persons in respect of whom it was satisfied that the number of 
weeks over which the average might be calculated and the maxi- 
mum number of hours that might be worked in a week were 
limited satisfactorily and effectively by collective agreement 
or arbitral award. 

Similar provisions appeared in the Office draft in Articles 5 
(general exception from the normal limits of hours of work 
in the case of persons engaged on preparatory, complementary, 
and intermittent work), 7 (overtime to ensure continuity of 
operations), and 9. 

The object of all these provisions was to allow the detailed 
application of the Convention to be effected in accordance with 
the terms of collective agreements or arbitral awards, instead of 
by direct determination by the competent authority, in cases 
where the authority considered that such a method was satis- 
factory and effective. 

The Office had submitted these provisions for the considera- 
tion of the Conference because there had for several years been 
discussions in the Organisation—at the Conference, in the 
Governing Body, and at the preparatory conferences on the 
printing and chemical industries— concerning the desirability of 
giving full weight, in the drafting of Conventions, to the 
possibility of application not only by legislation or governmental 
regulation but also by means of collective agreements and arbitral 
awards—a method which is widely practised in some countries. 

The provision suggested was strongly criticised by the Com- 
mittee. The French employers’ member objected to the inclusion 
of the paragraph in Article 4 on the ground that if it permitted, 
as it appeared to do, the working of a longer working week 
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than 40 hours (or 42 in the case of continuous processes) it 
was contrary to the purpose of the Convention, while if it was 
intended to permit a shorter working week it was unnecessary, 
since that could always be secured by national legislation where 
desired. The French Government member objected that the 
provision made possible a kind of clandestine regulation of the 
matters in question which might escape the notice of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and of other States ; it would thus make 
international supervision difficult, if not impossible, and would 
give rise to serious divergencies in the application of the Con- 
vention both within a single country and between different 
countries. The British workers’ member also objected to the 
provision as appearing to permit contracting out of the obliga- 
tions of the Convention, and said there was no guarantee that 
it could be enforced effectively, since reports as to the observ- 
ance of collective agreements could not reasonably be required. 
The United States Government member, while approving of the 
principle of utilising collective agreements as a method of regula- 
tion, felt that sufficient provision for this purpose was already 
made in the article without the additional paragraph. It was 
pointed out on behalf of the Office that the additional paragraph 
merely provided an alternative method of determining the 
length of the averaging period and the maximum working 
week, and that it would not be possible under the paragraph to 
permit hours of work to exceed the weekly average of 40. 
A vote was taken, and the proposal to delete the paragraph 
from Article 4 was carried by 57 votes to 4. The corresponding 
paragraphs in Article 7 and 9 were likewise deleted. This 
decision was confirmed after the matter had been discussed in 
the Co-ordination Committee. 

The transitional period of three years proposed in the Office 
draft, during which hours of work might be reduced by stages 
or certain classes of workers or undertakings might be exempted 
from all or any of the provisions of the Convention, was reduced 

‘to two years on the recommendation of the Co-ordination 
Committee. 

The remaining articles of the text did not give rise to any 
substantial discussion, but the preamble furnished the occasion 
for a renewed debate on the general principle of the proposed 
Draft Convention. In this discussion the employers’ members 
took part; and the representatives of British employers 
reaffirmed their opposition to the 40-hour week, which 
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they believed would be ruinous to the textile industry in 
Great Britain. On the other side, a British workers’ repre- 
sentative contended that the decline of the Lancashire cotton 
industry was due, not to any reduction of hours of work as 
had been suggested, but to over-capitalisation, for which the 
mill-owners themselves were to blame, and the New Zealand 
Government member declared that the textile industry in his 
country was prospering under the 40-hour week. The employers’ 
members voted on the preamble, which was adopted by 638 to 44. 

The Committee then considered whether it was desirable 
to adopt special provisions for certain countries. The discussions 
on this question, which was common to the three committees 
on hours of work, will be described below. 

The text of the proposed Draft Convention was put to 
the vote as a whole and adopted by the Committee by 73 votes 
to 40. 

The Textiles Committee’s report was discussed at the 15th, 
16th, and 17th plenary sittings of the Conference on 19 and 
21 June. In addition to the Chairman and Reporter of the 
Committee, no less than 22 speakers took part in the debate, 
7 representing Governments, 9 representing employers, and 
6 representing workers. 

In general, the speeches of the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives followed much the same lines as those made 
from their respective standpoints in committee, reference 
being made to the special conditions of the textile industry 
in the several countries. With the exception of the employers’ 
representatives of the United States and France, all the employ- 
ers spoke in opposition to the adoption of a Draft Convention. 
The United States employer strongly advocated the acceptance 
of the proposed text, which he described as “ moderate and 
workable ’’, and cited the experience of the textile industry in 
his country as demonstrating the economic practicability of 
the 40-hour week and higher wage rates when combined with 
improved manufacturing technique. The French employers’ 
delegate also recognised that the proposed Convention was so 
drawn as to allow each country reasonable freedom of movement 
within the general framework, according to its own require- 
ments, and admitted that he might therefore have been tempted 
to vote in favour of it. He felt, however, that to do so might 
be interpreted later as an implicit approval of the manner in 
which the 40-hour week was being applied in France, while 
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French employers had the strongest reasons for protesting 
against the policy pursued in their country. He had conse- 
quently decided to abstain from voting. 

The Government representatives were divided in their 
views, two speaking in opposition to the proposed Draft Con- 
vention, five (including the Chairman of the Textiles Com- 
mittee) supporting it, and one announcing abstention from the 
vote. The British Government delegate reiterated the opinion 
already expressed in committee that the 40-hour week in his 
country would mean lower wages and more unemployment. 
In particular, he objected to the inclusion in the text of the 
provision permitting averaging, which he regarded as retrograde 
and calculated to lead to the casualising of employment where 
it was applied and to inequality between countries which did 
not resort to averaging and those which did ; he also protested 
against the rejection by the Committee of the provision intended 
to encourage regulation by means of voluntary agreements. 
The Japanese Government delegate, after briefly indicating 
the existing conditions as regards hours of work in various 
branches of the textile industry in Japan, referred to the diffi- 
culty there would be in reducing hours of work in small-scale 
factories, and declared that there was no serious demand for 
the 40-hour week in Japan and no serious unemployment. 

Adoption of the Draft Convention was strongly advocated 
by the Government representatives of the United States, 
New Zealand, and the Argentine Republic, all of whom cited 
the experience of their countries, in which a working week of 
40 hours or less was in operation. Replying to the objections 
put forward by the British Government delegate, the spokesman 
of the United States Government pointed out that as regards 
averaging this Convention, like other Conventions, did nothing 
to prevent any country from maintaining what it regarded as 
higher standards if it so desired, and that the principle of 
collective bargaining was adequately protected by the text, 
which enabled standards set by collective agreements to be 
given full recognition. The Governments of Finland and Yugo- 
slavia intimated that they supported the Convention as a 
first step towards securing better conditions of employment 
for textile workers throughout the world, rather than as a 
measure capable of immediate application in the special circum- 
stances of their countries and in view of their competitive 
position in relation to other countries. 
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The Venezuelan Government delegate announced that he 
would abstain from voting; while his Government approved 
of the principle and would be glad to see the Convention adopted, 
it felt that early ratification would not be possible in the case 
of Venezuela, which was an agricultural country at an early 
stage of industrial development, was not suffering from 
unemployment, and had only recently established a 48-hour 
week for manual workers and a 44-hour week for salaried 
employees. 

At the conclusion of the general discussion the preamble 
and the several articles of the text were approved without 
debate, and the proposed Draft Convention as a whole was 
adopted on a show of hands by 72 votes to 42 and referred to 
the Conference Drafting Committee. 

A resolution submitted by the Textiles Committee providing 
for the possible consideration at a later stage of a further Draft 
Convention, making the modifications required in the present 
Convention to meet the special conditions of certain countries, 
was adopted by the Conference without opposition. The Draft- 
ing Committee of the Conference accordingly added to the text 
of the Draft Convention an article providing that in the event 
of a further Draft Convention being adopted, as contemplated 
by the resolution, the two Conventions should be deemed to 
be one Convention, so as to bring the States ratifying either 
Convention within the same system of contractual relationships. 

The text as revised by the Drafting Committee was sub- 
mitted to the Conference for the final record vote at the 20th 
plenary sitting on 22 June. It was approved by 88 votes to 
41 and, more than the necessary two-thirds majority having 
been obtained, was adopted. The majority consisted of 51 
Government delegates, 2 employers’ delegates, and 35 workers’ 
delegates ; the minority, of 12 Government delegates and 29 
employers’ delegates. 


Printing and Kindred Trades 


The Committee appointed by the Conference to consider 
che reduction of hours of work in the printing industry was 
:omposed of 45 members (15 Government members, 15 employ- 
2rs’ members, and 15 workers’ members). It held nine sittings. 

The Chairman of the Committee was Mr. C. R. McIntosh, 
Canadian Government member, and the Vice-Chairmen were 


2 
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Mr. Alfred Nicole, Swiss employers’ member, and Mr. G. A. 
Isaacs, British workers’ member. The Reporter was Mr. Marcel 
Bernard, French Government member. 

The Committee decided to begin by holding a general 
discussion. 

The United States Government member, after stating that 
a Bill had just been laid before Congress to provide for the 
possibility of reducing hours of work, added that his Govern- 
ment was favourable to the adoption of an international Con- 
vention for a 40-hour week in the printing industry. The 
Argentine and Spanish Government members also stated that 
they were in favour of the proposed regulations, which would 
have the great advantage of protecting the workers’ health. 
In Argentina several printing operations were subject to special 
provisions in the Act relating to unhealthy work in general. 
Under these provisions hours of work are limited to 36 in the 
week. The French Government member said that in his country 
the 40-hour week had been introduced under an Act covering 
industry and commerce as a whole. With respect to the printing 
trades, a Decree embodying regulations for applying the 40- 
hour week had been issued on 1 February 1937 and no substan- 
tial objection had been taken to this Decree so far, either by 
the employers or by the workers. As the effect of the reduction 
of hours of work had been to bring about a considerable improve- 
ment in the employment market, the French Government 
considered that it would be desirable to adopt the 40-hour 
week internationally. On the other hand, the Government 
member for India stated that he was against the adoption of 
the proposed Draft Convention, as such a Convention would 
involve serious dangers for his country on account of the 
unsuitable climatic conditions and the inadequate output of the 
workers. 

The majority of the employers’ members were opposed to 
any reduction in hours of work, but a different point of view 
was expressed by the United States employers’ member and, 
subject to certain reservations, by the French employers’ 
member. The arguments brought forward by the employers’ 
representatives who opposed the principle of the 40-hour 
week were, broadly speaking, those which they had maintained 
at the preparatory meeting in November 1986. Their view 
was that the reduction of hours of work internationally had 
primarily been considered as a remedy for unemployment. 
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In most countries, however, unemployment in the printing 
trades represented a comparatively small proportion of those 
employed, and the number of available workers, above all 
skilled workers, would not be sufficient to enable the 40-hour 
week to be brought in if output was to be maintained at its 
present level. The 40-hour week would also have a very un- 
favourable economic effect on industry as a whole. The conse- 
quent increase in the cost of production would involve the 
disappearance of a number of printing factories and would favour 
the competition of establishments utilising multigraph or similar 
methods. It should not be overlooked that the workers had 
already shared to a great extent in the advantages which were 
derived from technical progress, as hours of work had been 
reduced appreciably during recent years and the standard 
of life of the working class had been raised. Lastly, the employ- 
ers could not agree that the printing industry was particularly 
unhealthy. The British employers’ members added that the 
adoption of an international Convention would require the 
introduction of national legislation, to which they were entirely 
opposed, as excellent results had hitherto been given by the 
method of collective agreements at present in use. 

As has already been said, the United States employers’ 
member did not agree with the opinions of the majority of the 
employers. He stated that in the United States the 40-hour 
week was at present in force in 90 per cent. of the printing 
establishments. This system had not been the cause of loss to 
industry, and had not prevented it from progressing on the 
road to prosperity. A considerable number of unemployed had 
again found work, and output had in no way decreased. On 
the contrary, the progressive reduction of hours of work during 
recent years had been followed by a gradual improvement 
in output on account of mechanisation. The French employers’ 
member stated that it was in the interests of the employers 
in his country that the 40-hour week should be introduced in 
other countries for reasons of international competition, and 
he asked that the regulations adopted should be at the same 
time sufficiently flexible not to create difficulties for the industry 
and sufficiently definite to facilitate their application. 

The case presented by the workers’ members was opposed 
to that of the majority of the employers. The workers’ members 
were convinced that the 40-h ur week could be introduced in 
the printing trades in view of the technical progress which had 
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been achieved. As regards the question of unemployment and 
the lack of skilled labour, they maintained that the reduction 
in the number of unemployed noted recently in various countries 
was partly due to seasonal fluctuations in employment, and that 
in countries where the 40-hour week had been introduced 
the number of unemployed had been found sufficient to supply 
the necessary labour without recourse to overtime. In their 
opinion the reduction of hours of work was justified as much 
for economic reasons as on social grounds. The movement 
in favour of the 40-hour week had already extended to several 
important industrial countries, and was felt even in States 
where economic development was less advanced. 

After this general discussion the Committee proceeded to 
examine the proposed Draft Convention prepared by the 
Office, taking into account the recommendations of the Co- 
ordination Committee of the Hours of Work Committees. 

The employers’ members, with the exception of the United 
States and French employers’ members, made a. preliminary 
declaration to the effect that they did not oppose the discussion 
of the Draft Convention article by article, but desired to 
point out that their attitude did not imply that they accepted 
that part of the preamble which stated that it was desirable 
that the principle of the 40-hour week should be applied by 
international agreement to the printing trades. The majority of 
the employers’ members announced their intention of opposing 
the preamble and the whole Convention when the final votes 
were taken. : 

The changes made by the Committee in the text proposed 
by the Office affected only a small number of points. 

With regard to the definition of the printing trades, the 
Committee adopted two amendments extending the scope of 
the regulations to include without possible question all kinds 
of bookbinding and the work of preparing blocks by type- 
founding, stereotyping, electrotyping, and similar processes. 

The only change made in Article 2 (undertakings and 
branches thereof covered) was the addition of a clause proposed 
by the Co-ordination Committee to the effect that the competent 
authority in each country should be empowered to determine 
the regulations which shouid apply to certain categories of 
persons covered by both the printing industries Convention 
and any other Convention concerning the reduction of hours 
of work. 
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The question of the persons to be exempted from the regu- 
lations under Article 3 was the subject of amendments by the 
Belgian and French Government members as well as by the 
workers’ members, who considered that certain exemptions 
were too wide. On the recommendation of the Co-ordination 
Committee the Committee decided to limit the exemptions to 
those categories which, by reason of their special responsibilities, 
are not subject to the normal rules governing the weekly hours 
of work. 

Article 8, dealing with overtime and payment for overtime, 
was the subject of an amendment by the United States Govern- 
ment member, with the object of providing an additional 
allowance of overtime with a higher overtime rate for countries 
where national regulations do not allow weekly hours of work 
to be averaged, as this method excludes all possibility of 
making up lost time. Various members of the Committee having 
admitted that unforeseen circumstances, particularly in news- 
paper undertakings, might call for an extension of hours of 
work, the Committee decided that countries which practised 
the system dealt with in the United States Government member’s 
amendment should be entitled to an additional maximum 
allowance of 100 hours a year remunerated at not less than 
one-and-a-half times the normal rate. The Co-ordination 
Committee made certain recommendations on this point based 
on the decisions of the Printing Trades Committee. 

The transitional period during which, in accordance with 
Article 11, arrangements for the progressive application of the 
regulations might be approved was considered too long by the 
Committee, which decided to limit the period to two years 
instead of three years as proposed by the Office. The Co- 
ordination Committee made a similar proposal for the other 
two Draft Conventions dealing with hours of work. 

Lastly, an amendment was proposed by the French employ- 
ers’ member to the clauses relating to the application of certain 
provisions of the Convention by means of collective agreements 
or arbitration awards. This amendment proposed the deletion 
of these clauses because they might lead to abuse. After long 
discussion these clauses were modified by the Committee, but 
later were entirely deleted from the text of the draft on the 
proposal of the Co-ordination Committee. 

The Draft Convention as amended was adopted by the 
Committee by 21 votes to 12 with 8 abstentions. 
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At the plenary sitting of the Conference, after the Reporter 
had briefly pointed out the reasons in favour of the adoption 
of the Draft Convention, a general discussion was held. The 
Government representatives of the United States and France, 
the United States Employers’ representative, and the workers’ 
representatives of the United States, Australia, Belgium, and the 
British Empire, spoke in favour of the adoption of the regula- 
tions. They pointed out that the conditions of work current 
in the printing trade in a large number of countries had already 
reached a standard equal or nearly equal to that provided in 
the proposed regulations ; that the adoption of the 40-hour 
week had resulted in a reduction in unemployment ; that it 
had been possible to maintain output by the utilisation of more 
speedy machinery ; that the reduction of hours of work was 
an indispensable remedy for the consequences of rationalisa- 
tion ; that the provisions contained in the international regula- 
tions concerning the consultation of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations could easily be applied by reason of the strength 
of the trade union organisations in the printing industry and 
the excellent relations existing between employers and workers ; 
and finally that the reduction of hours of work was particularly 
justified in the printing trade on account of the fact that certain 
work in that trade was unhealthy. 

On the other hand a number of arguments against the adop- 
tion of a Draft Convention were brought forward by the employ- 
ers’ representatives of Belgium, the British Empire, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and the Union of South Africa. 
These arguments were as follows: the reduction of hours of 
work would not be an effective remedy for unemployment 
because it would involve an increase in the cost of production, 
which would cause a shrinkage in the market for printed matter 
and aggravate conditions in the employment market; in 
certain branches of the printing trade there was a shortage of 
skilled workers, while the unemployment in other branches 
was of small proportions if indeed it could be said to exist at 
all; the effect of technical progress had been to reduce the 
price of manufactured goods, which were thus more within 
reach of the workers and had contributed to the enjoyment 
of their spare time; the International Labour Organisation 
was not universal, and if the Draft Convention were adopted, 
certain countries would have to meet the competition of 
States which did not recognise the Conference’s decisions ; the 
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work alleged to be unhealthy was comparatively small in 
extent. 

The Canadian Government member stated that on account 
of the special constitutional situation in his country he would 
be obliged to abstain from the final vote on the Draft Convention. 

The Indian Government representative said that he was 
opposed to the adoption of the 40-hour week, for if such a measure 
was generally applied it would involve a reduction in the out- 
put of the workers in his country below a reasonable level ; 
the reduction of hours of work in the printing industry could not 
be carried out without Government subsidies, which would 
mean that one form of activity was favoured to the detriment 
of other industries and of agriculture. 

The Reporter concluded the debate by making a fresh appeal 
in favour of the Draft Convention, stating that the special 
situation of the printing trade justified the institution of the 
40-hour week more than that of any other industry. 

When the final vote was taken there were 72 votes in favour 
of the Draft Convention and 43 against. As the necessary two- 
thirds majority had not been obtained, the Draft Convention 
was not adopted. 


Chemical Industry 


The Committee set up by the Conference to deal with the 
chemical industry was composed of 30 members, 10 represent- 
ing Governments, 10 employers, and 10 workers. It elected as 
its Chairman Mr. Vervaeck, Belgian Government member, with 
Mr. Hewitt, British employers’ member, and Mr. Beyer, French 
workers’ member, as Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Kreps, United 
States Government member, as Reporter. 

In view of the fact that there had been a full exchange of 
views at the preparatory meeting held in. December 1936, the 
Committee devoted only one sitting to general discussion. 

The United States Government member, after mentioning 
that a Labour Standards Bill had just been introduced into 
Congress which would enable the 40-hour week to be established 
by law, indicated various new factors which were in favour of 
the immediate adoption of the Draft Convention, namely : 
the preparation by the preparatory meeting of a satisfactory 
definition of the chemical industry, the revival of prosperity, 
and the necessity for adopting regulations which would enable 
workers to benefit by the rapid and continuous technical pro- 
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gress which had taken place. The Canadian Government mem- 
ber intimated that on account of constitutional difficulties he 
would have to abstain from the final vote. The British Govern- 
ment member declared that as the procedure of double dis- 
cussion had been abandoned it would be impossible for him to 
take any useful part in the work of the Committee. The Japanese 
Government member said that, although his Government was 
in favour of the reduction of hours of work, the introduction of 
the 40-hour week in the chemical industry in Japan would give 
rise to such difficulties that the Government could not at 
present take a decision on the subject. The Spanish and Czecho- 
slovak Government members spoke in favour of the adoption 
of the proposed Draft Convention, subject, in the case of 
Czechoslovakia, to the reservation that the Convention should 
be sufficiently flexible and should be ratified by the principal 
countries manufacturing chemical products. 

The employers’ members opposed any regulations for the 
reduction of hours of work, for reasons which they had already 
adduced at the preparatory meeting in December 1936 and for 
certain other reasons as well. In their view, the proposed defi- 
nition of the chemical industry was not acceptable ; the question 
of hours of work could not be dealt with independently of the 
question of wages ; a considerable number of provisions of the 
proposed Draft Convention, if it were accepted, would give rise 
to material differences in interpretation ; the Convention could 
not be adopted unless Germany were to participate ; unemploy- 
ment had fallen to such an extent that in certain countries 
there was actually a shortage of labour; the 40-hour week 
could not be introduced for a single industry only, and would 
have serious consequences for the general economic position in 
every country. The British employers’ member in particular 
contended that the system of collective negotiation and agree- 
ment, which had been found satisfactory in Great Britain, should 
not be abandoned in favour of any other system based on 
international regulations. The Belgian employers’ member 
held that the smaller countries which exported chemical pro- 
ducts would be placed in a specially unfavourable position. The 
Swedish employers’ member was of opinion that the general 
economic situation in Sweden would be prejudiced by the 
introduction of the 40-hour week. The Czechoslovak employers’ 
member said that in the special conditions of Czechoslovakia, 
where transport charges on imported raw materials were high 
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and power was also expensive, the introduction of the 40-hour 
week would put the chemical industry in a particularly unfavour- 
able position as regards foreign competition. The Yugoslav 
employers’ member argued that in agricultural countries an 
increase in the price of chemical products would aggravate the 
depression in agriculture. 

The workers’ members were unanimously in favour of the 
reduction of hours of work, which they regarded as an effective 
method of combating unemployment and improving social 
conditions. The numerous divisions within the chemical industry 
did not constitute an obstacle to the regulation of hours of work. 
If there were any imperfections in the proposed definition of the 
chemical industry, the responsibility rested largely with the 
employers, who had refused in December 1936 to take part in 
the drafting of the definition. The reduction of hours of work 
was particularly urgent in the chemical industry, since technical 
progress in the industry was very rapid and the conditions of 
work particularly unhealthy. The fact that commercial rela- 
tions within the industry were regulated internationally by 
trusts and cartels rendered necessary an equivalent international 
agreement concerning hours of work. The absence of Germany 
could not be used as an argument against the regulation of hours 
of work, inasmuch as the German chemical industry was very 
closely connected with the chemical industries of other countries, 
so that German competition in the international market could 
be controlled to a substantial degree. Moreover, the introduction 
of the 40-hour week in other countries might have a decisive 
influence on the reduction of hours of work in Germany. 

After this general discussion the Committee proceeded to 
examine the text of the proposed Draft Convention submitted 
by the Office, taking into account the recommendation made in 
respect of certain provisions by the Co-ordination Committee 
of the three Committees on hours of work. 

The employers’ members took part in the discussion of the 
definition of the chemical industry, but, as regards the later 
articles, declared that as they were opposed to the principle of 
the Convention they could not accept the responsibility of taking 
part in the drafting of the articles. They were convinced that 
the adoption of the proposed Draft Convention would be con- 
trary to the interests of the workers themselves, whose conditions 
could be improved by other methods. The Government members 
of the United States and France, and the British, French, and 
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Spanish workers’ members expressed regret at the decision 
taken by the employers. They urged that the assistance of the 
employers would have been of the greatest value to the Com- 
mittee, that their participation in the Committee’s work would 
not prejudice in the least their right to oppose the adoption 
of the Draft Convention, and that it was in their own interests 
to take part in the discussions lest, in the event of the Draft 
Convention being adopted, they should find themselves faced 
with measures which it would be difficult to fit in with the 
practical requirements of the industry. In the course of this 
discussion the French employers’ member stated that the 
experience of the 40-hour week in France was too short to 
permit an evaluation of all its effects, but he thought that the 
chemical industry might perhaps be able to adapt itself to the 
40-hour week if the international regulations were sufficiently 
flexible, particularly as regards the arrangement of hours of 
work, the making up of lost time, and the granting of a larger 
allowance of overtime. | 

Relatively few changes were made by the Committee in the 
text submitted by the Office. 

As regards the definition of the chemical industry, the 
Committee rejected a proposal of the Belgian employers’ 
member designed to narrow the scope of the Draft Convention 
by excluding from the list of chemical products industrial 
alcohol, starch and paste, and vegetable oils. On the other 
hand, the Committee adopted several amendments extending 
the scope of the Convention, both by enlarging the scope of 
certain of the items in the list and by adding new items relating 
to synthetic resins and other plastic substances, bituminous 
emulsions, and synthetic fibres produced by chemical means. 
The question of including the chemical production of rayon fibre 
gave rise to a long discussion as a number of members of the 
Committee, particularly the workers’ members, were anxious 
that this branch of manufacturing should be covered by the 
Draft Convention for the chemical industry and not, as suggested 
by the Office, by the Draft Convention for the textile industry 
Since, however, the Committee on the Textile Industry proposed 
to include the manufacture of these fibres in the scope of the 
textiles Convention, the matter was discussed by the Co-ordina- 
tion Committee. Finally, on the proposal of the Co-ordination 
Committee, it was decided that the manufacture of synthetic 
fibres should be included in the two Draft Conventions and that 
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a provision should be added to the Draft Conventions which 
would permit the exclusion from the application of any one 
Convention of persons subject to the 40-hour week in virtue of 
any other international labour Convention. 

The question of the extension of the regulations to the manu- 
facture of aluminium and non-ferrous products other than 
alloys obtained by electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical 
means was raised by the Norwegian workers’ member, who 
had already raised the question in a memorandum addressed to 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. This 
proposal met with considerable opposition, and the Committee 
eventually decided by way of compromise to add to Article 2 of 
the draft a provision enabling the competent authority in each 
country to bring within the scope of the Draft Convention 
branches of industry which are regarded as a part of the chemical 
industry in the country concerned. 

Article 2 of the Office text provided for the application of 
the Draft Convention to persons employed in a branch of an 
undertaking if the branch was wholly or mainly engaged in the 
manufacture of chemical products, even though the under- 
taking itself was not wholly or mainly so engaged. This provision 
gave rise to some discussion in the course of which attention 
was called to the difficulties of application which might arise. 
The United States Government member remarked that the 
difficulties referred to constituted an argument in favour of the 
general extension of the 40-hour week to all industries. 

The provision in Article 3 of the draft permitting the exemp- 
tion of certain persons was criticised by the workers’ members as 
giving too great latitude for exemption. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Co-ordination Committee it was decided to amend the 
last paragraph of Article 3 so as to make it apply to classes of 
persons who, by reason of their special responsibilities, are not 
subjected to the normal rules governing the length of the working 
week. 

On Article 8 of the text, which made provision for the working 
of overtime at an increased rate of pay, the United States 
Government member proposed an amendment making provision 
for an additional allowance of overtime, to be paid for at a still 
higher rate, in the case of countries in which hours of work were 
limited strictly to 40 a week, on the ground that such countries 
would be at a disadvantage in comparison with those which 
allowed hours of work to be reckoned as an average and conse- 
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quently permitted the making up of lost time. The Committee 
accepted the principle of this amendment and adopted a text 
suggested by the Co-ordination Committee which provided 
that, in cases where the limitation of hours was applied as a 
strict weekly limit, a further allowance of 75 hours of overtime 
in the year might be granted, such overtime being paid for at 
one-and-a-half times the normal rate. 

The period of three years provided for in Article 11, during 
which transitional arrangements for the progressive application 
of the regulations might be applied, was considered too long by 
several members of the Committee and was reduced to two years 
on the recommendation of the Co-ordination Committee. 

The Committee amended the wording of Article 13 in order 
to make it clear that the more favourable conditions which were 
safeguarded by the article were conditions more favourable to 
the workers. 

Finally, the Committee, on the recommendation of the 
Co-ordination Committee, decided to delete from the text 
of the proposed Draft Convention all the paragraphs relating 
to the application of certain provisions of the:Convention by 
means of collective agreements and arbitration awards. 

The text as amended was adopted by the Committee by 
15 votes to 7 with one abstention. 

The report of the Committee was discussed in plenary sitting 
of the Conference on 21 June. The discussion was opened by 
the Reporter, who summarised the arguments in favour of the 
adoption of the Draft Convention and called the attention of the 
Conference to the flexibility of the provisions recommended by 
the Committee. 

The adoption of the Draft Convention was opposed by the 
British Government representative and by the Belgian, British, 
and Yugoslav employers’ representatives. 

The British Government representative intimated that the 
reasons which made it impossible for his Government to support 
the adoption of the proposed Draft Convention concerning 
the textile industry applied also in the case of the chemical 
industry. 

The employers’ representatives declared that, while they 
were desirous of improving the conditions of the workers, they 
could not support a Draft Convention which, in their view, would 
endanger the progress of the industry and would, therefore, 
constitute a menace to the workers in the industry. The demand 
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for the reduction of hours of work had taken on a changed 
character in the course of the last few years, and in the employers’ 
view it appeared now to be inspired mainly by political consider- 
ations. The 40-hour week could no longer be justified on the 
ground of unemployment, and employers could not accept the 
new reasons now advanced in support of it. The fact that the 
40-hour week had been introduced in a few countries could not 
be regarded as an argument in favour of the general adoption 
of the proposal, every country being free to take action when it 
considered it expedient to do so having regard to its own 
requirements and economic situation. Employers, particularly 
in Great Britain, were opposed to any attempt to regulate hours 
of work by a method so rigid as that of an international Conven- 
tion, and preferred the method of voluntary collective agree- 
ments. The uniformity which it was sought to establish by means 
of an international Convention was held to be impossible in 
practice in view of the diversity of the chemical industry. The 
industry was emerging from a serious depression, and it would 
not be able to stand the increase in costs which would be entailed 
by the 40-hour week. Finally, the employers again referred to 
the absence of Germany. 

The French Government and workers’ representatives 
spoke in support of the proposed Draft Convention. The French 
Government representative contended that in the case of the 
chemical industry the introduction of the 40-hour week was 
particularly justified, since the industry was highly rationalised, 
production being concentrated in undertakings furnished with 
the most up-to-date equipment; the proportion of costs due 
to wages was relatively low, and a good deal of the work did 
not call for any special training, so that a reduction of hours 
of work would permit the taking on of a considerable number 
of unemployed workers; finally, many of the operations in 
the industry were dangerous or unhealthy. He added that a 
general extension of the 40-hour week was urgent in order to 
avoid an increase in dumping, which would be to the detriment 
of workers who had been able to obtain improvements in their 
conditions of employment. 

The French workers’ representative replied to the objec- 
tions raised against the adoption of the Draft Convention 
and emphasised the moral and material advantages which 
would accrue to the workers from the 40-hour week. 

Finally, the Reporter of the Committee made a further 
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appeal for support for the Draft Convention, laying special 
stress on the fact that the progress of social legislation was 
not in contradiction with the development of the industry. 

On the final vote the proposed Draft Convention was 
approved by 76 votes to 42. As the necessary majority of 
two-thirds was not attained, the proposed Draft Convention 
was not adopted. 
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Special Provisions for Certain Countries 
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As has been mentioned, the Textiles, Printing Trades, and 
Chemicals Committees were required to consider the obstacles 
to the adoption of these three Draft Conventions by certain 
countries on account of their special situation. In the Textiles 
Committee, the question was raised by the French Government 
member, who at the seventh sitting called attention to the 
stipulation of Article 19 (3) of the Constitution of the Organisa- 
tion that in framing any Draft Convention of general application 
“the Conference shall have due regard to those countries in 
which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of indus- 
trial organisation, or other special circumstances make the 
industrial conditions substantially different and shall suggest 
the modifications, if any, which it considers may be required 
to meet the case of such countries.” At the suggestion of 
this member the Committee’s eighth sitting was devoted to 
consideration of this question with a view to enabling delegates 
of any countries that might be concerned and were not repre- 
sented on the Committee to make known their views. 

At this sitting statements were made by Government repre- 
sentatives of Japan, China, India, and ’Iraq, and by em- 
ployers’ representatives of China and Japan. 

The Japanese Government member stated that there could 
be no question of introducing the 40-hour week in Japan, so 
that the adoption of some special provision would tend 
to make the proposed Draft Convention correspond more 
closely to the facts of the situation ; if the Committee made 
reasonable and adequate proposals, the Japanese Government 
would certainly give them very serious consideration. The 
Japanese employers’ member was opposed to a 40-hour week 
Convention and also to the inclusion of any special article in 
such a Convention. He pointed out that the question had not 
been raised either in the questionnaire addressed to Governments 
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or in the Blue Report submitted to the Conference by the 
Office. 

The representatives of both the Government and the em- 
ployers of China referred to the difficult position which existed 
in that country owing to the existence of foreign settlements 
on Chinese territory and the extra-territorial privileges enjoyed 
by certain undertakings. They pointed out that the inability 
of the Chinese Government to enforce its factory legislation 
over the whole of Chinese territory rendered difficult the 
enforcement of legislation regulating hours of work. 

The Indian Government member said that his Government 
had not had time to consider the matter and in view of the 
recent transfer of powers from the Central to the Provincial 
Governments, which would render consultation with the Pro- 
vincial Governments necessary, the Government of India could 
not commit itself in any way. He also pointed out that hours 
of work in India had only recently been reduced from 60 to 54 
a week. 

The ‘Iraq Government delegate was unable to express a 
definite opinion before consulting his Government, but believed 
that it would welcome an article which would give special 
consideration to that country, in which the 48-hour week 
was general. 

As a result of this discussion the Committee felt that the 
matter should be examined further and decided, by 64 votes 
to 38, to instruct its Drafting Committee to prepare for its 
consideration a special article making provision for a longer 
working week in certain countries and to report back to the 
Committee. 

In order to have a concrete basis for discussion of the ques- 
tion, the Drafting Committee prepared a draft applying to 
Afghanistan, China, Egypt, India, Iran, “Iraq, Japan, Siam, 
and Turkey, authorising any of these States which appended 
to its instrument of ratification a notification of its intention 
so to do to substitute a limit not exceeding 48 hours for the 
limit of 40 hours. These States could also notify their intention 
to exclude from the application of the Convention undertakings 
employing a number of persons higher than the figure prescribed 
by the Convention. They could also, at a later date, accept 
a lower limit of hours of work and undertake to apply the 
Convention to undertakings excluded from its scope in virtue 
of any earlier notification. It was provided that the Governing 
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Body of the International Labour Office should in the course 
of a period which should not exceed five years from the coming 
into force of the Convention reconsider the provisions of 
this article with a view to their revision. 

Copies of this draft were addressed to the nine delegations 
concerned, with an invitation to attend a meeting of the 
Drafting Committee for the purpose of making known any 
proposals or suggestions they might wish to make. The Govern- 
ment delegate of ’Iraq was the only delegate to accept this 
invitation, and he confirmed the statement he had made in full 
Committee, pointing out, however, that as the question had 
been raised only at a very late date he had no precise instruc- 
tions from his Government. The Government delegate of 
Turkey was unable to attend the Drafting Committee’s meeting 
but subsequently intimated that Turkey would not desire 
to be included in the list of countries for which a specical regime 
migh be contemplated. 

The Drafting Committee, while recognising the difficulties 
created by the limited time available for consideration of the 
matter, felt that it ought nevertheless to submit to the 
Committee the draft additional article. It made it clear, 
however, that the exception allowed for small undertakings 
applied only to those employing not more than fifteen persons. 
At the same time, the Drafting Committee did not recommend 
the adoption of this article unless the Committee was assured 
by statements made by the delegates of at least a substantial 
number of the countries named in the draft that they would 
favour the inclusion of the proposed article and support the 
adoption of the proposed Draft Convention with this article 
incorporated. 

When the Drafting Committee’s report came _ before 
the full Committee, at its last sitting, it was found that there 
was insufficient support for the inclusion of the proposed new 
article. The Egyptian Government member stated that, while 
he believed his Government approved of the principle of a 
48-hour week, he had not yet received instructions on the 
question. The Indian Government member felt that the 
matter could not properly be considered at that stage; he 
was unable to make any proposal, but pointed out that the 
draft article dealt only with the adaptation of Article 4 of the 
proposed Draft Convention, while there were a number of other 
detailed provisions which would require special consideration. 
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The Chinese employers’ member pointed out that neither 
the Chinese Government nor Chinese employers had asked 
for the inclusion in the Draft Convention of any special arrange- 
ments, and the Indian employers’ member declared his oppos- 
ition to the 48-hour week no less than to the 40-hour week. 
The Spanish and Mexican Government members were not 
satisfied that there was a sufficient case for special exemption 
for any country. In view of the course of the discussion, the 
workers’ Vice-Chairman, who stated that the workers’ members 
recognised that in certain countries where hours of work 
were much in excess of 40 the reduction to 40 a week might 
encounter not only economic but also technical difficulties, 
moved that the Committee should submit to the Conference 
a resolution which the Drafting Committee had presented in 
its report as an alternative for adoption in the event of its 
being found inexpedient to include a special article in the 
Draft Convention. 

This resolution requested the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider the question of the adoption 
of a special Draft Convention determining the modifications 
required for countries where special conditions prevailed, and 
to place this question on the agenda of a future session of the 
Conference. 

The Committee decided, by 70 votes to 36, to submit this 
resolution to the Conference, and it was adopted by the Con- 
ference without opposition. 

It has already been stated! that, as a result of the adoption 
of this resolution, the Drafting Committee of the Conference 
inserted in the text which the latter adopted a special article 
providing for the possibility of the subsequent adoption of a 
new Convention intended to meet the special situation of certain 
countries. 

A resolution similar to that adopted by the Committee on 
the reduction of hours of work in the textile industry was 
proposed by the Reporter of the Committee on the printing 
industry. This resolution was supported by the United States 
and Egyptian Government members. The workers’ members 
of the Committee stated that, while in their opinion the resolu- 
tion was not without certain dangers, they would not vote 
against it. The Australian workers’ member opposed the resolu- 





* See above, p. 309. 
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tion on the ground that Japanese competition was keenly 
felt at the moment in Australia, particularly in the book- 
binding trade, and there was no justification for including a 
special system in favour of Japan in the printing trade. He 
expressed the hope that the decisions of the Conference 
would contribute to improving conditions of life in the less 
advanced countries. The Indian workers’ member observed 
that his country was generally considered backward in regard 
to social legislation, but in the case of the printing trades he 
considered that the 40-hour week might be introduced, since 
in the big private printing works hours of work were 38 per 
week and in Government printing works 43 to 48 hours per 
week, while as many as 54 hours were worked in other indus- 
tries. The employers’ members opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it had no application to the printing trades. The 
resolution was nevertheless adopted by the Committee by 
22 votes to 0. 

As a result of the adoption of this resolution, an article 
similar to that which the Drafting Committee had inserted in 
the Draft Convention for the textile industry was included in 
the proposed Draft Convention relating to printing and kindred 
trades. 

At a very late stage in its work, the Committee on the 
chemical industry also considered whether the resolution 
adopted by the Textiles Committee concerning special conditions 
in certain countries should not be adapted to the chemical 
industry. A discussion took place, but no decision was taken 
on this question. 





























Future ‘Action 










The above account of the decisions taken by the Twenty- 
third Session of the Conference on the reduction of hours of 
work may be supplemented by a few indications of the work 
which is likely to be undertaken in the future, so far as can 
at present be foreseen from the decisions taken by the Govern- 
ing Body and the resolutions adopted by the Conference. 













Hours of Work and Rest Periods in Road Transport. 


In October 1935, Mr. de Michelis submitted a proposal 
to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
asking the Office to undertake a study of the steps to be 
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taken for the protective international regulation of conditions 
of employment of wage earners employed in road motor 
transport. 

In 1928 the Conference, on the proposal of Mr. Mertens, 
had already requested the Governing Body to consider how the 
Office might undertake research work on the conditions of 
employment of this class of workers. 

The International Transport Workers’ Federation (Confer- 
ence of Motor Drivers held at Antwerp on 18 and 19 November 
1986) and the International Federation of Christian Unions 
of Transport Workers (Conference of the technical section of 
motor vehicle drivers held at Strasbourg on 20 January 1937), 
which had some considerable time ago informed the Office 
of their desire that international regulations should be adopted 
for professional motor drivers, now put forward their demands 
again more urgently in connection with the question of hours 
of work and rest periods. The Governing Body, at its Seventy- 
seventh and Seventy-eighth Sessions (November 1936 and 
February 1937) decided to place on the agenda of the 19388 
Session of the Conference the question of “the regulation of 
hours of work and rest periods in road transport ’’. This question 
will therefore come before the next Session of the Conference 
for first discussion. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines. 


As the proposed Draft Convention concerning hours of 
work in coal mines was not adopted by the Twentieth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, the Conference requested 
the Governing Body to consider the desirability of calling 
a technical tripartite conference with a view to reaching an 
agreement as regards hours of work in coal mines. At its 
Seventy-seventh Session (November 1936) the Governing Body 
authorised the Office to get in touch with the Governments 
and persons concerned with a view to the holding of such a 
conference. The Governing Body once more considered the 
matter at its Session in February 1937 and finally decided to 
call a technical tripartite meeting on the coal-mining industry 
towards the end of April 1938. It will consist of representatives 
and experts of the Governments, employers, and workers, of 
all countries where coal production is an important element 
of national economic life. The Office is to prepare a report 
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for this meeting dealing with the problem of hours of work 
and with all aspects of the industry which are likely to affect 
social conditions. 


General Reduction of Hours of Work. 


At its Session of October 1937 the Governing Body will be 
asked to consider a resolution concerning the general reduction 
of hours of work adopted by the Twenty-third Session of the 
Conference. It was submitted by Mr. Mertens, Belgian workers’ 
delegate, and Mr. Jouhaux, French workers’ delegate, and was 
as follows : 


The Twenty-third Session of the International Labour Conference, 
examining the efforts made since 1931 by the International Labour 
Organisation to reduce as far as possible the disastrous effect of the 
world depression on the economic system of all countries in general 
and on the working classes in particular ; 

Considering that, of the measures advocated, the reduction of 
hours of work is of outstanding importance and has above all others 
engaged the attention of the International Labour Organisation ; 

Considering that, at the Eighteenth Session in 1934, the attempts 
to prepare and adopt a general Convention with a view to intro- 
ducing the 40-hour week in all countries and in all industries were 
unsuccessful ; 

Considering that at that time it appeared that more tangible 
results could be obtained if the question of the reduction of the work- 
ing week were considered separately for each industry ; 

Considering that for that purpose a procedure was put into opera- 
tion with a view to the adoption of Conventions covering several 
industries, for example the iron and steel industry, the building 
industry, the coal-mining industry, glass-bottle works, public works, 
the textile industry, etc. ; 

Considering that only two Conventions have been adopted, namely, 
those concerning public works and glass-bottle works ; 

That, on the other hand, the attempts to arrive at the adoption 
of Conventions concerning the coal-mining industry, the iron and 
steel industry, and the building industry were unsuccessful ; 

_ Considering that such a procedure entails more risks than tangible 
results and will require an incalculable number of years before a 
satisfactory solution is achieved ; 

Considering that the economic situation and the attempts which 
have been made to deal with the question show clearly that efforts 
should be directed towards the adoption of a general Convention ; 

But considering that the procedure already set in motion concern- 
ing the industries included in the agenda of the 1937 and 1938 Sessions 
should follow its course, 

Requests the Governing Body to examine the situation and to 
consider placing on the agenda of the next Session of the Conference 
the * gramwaae of the generalisation of the reduction of hours of work 
in all economic activities which are not covered by the Conventions 


already adopted and those to be adopted by the Twenty-third Session 
of the Conference. 
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During the discussion of this resolution by the Conference, 
Mr. Mertens expressed the opinion that the method of reducing 
hours of work by means of special regulations applicable to 
particular industries must be abandoned. The workers had 
always asked for the adoption of a general Convention applic- 
able to all the workers in the various countries. The Conference 
had not followed this course but had entered upon a procedure 
which might very well be carried on for many years, and the 
workers were not prepared to agree to such a delay. What 
was aimed at by the resolution was the adoption by the Con- 
ference of a comprehensive Convention applying to all workers 
who were not covered by Conventions which had been already 
adopted or which the Conference might adopt at its Twenty- 
third Session. 

Mr. Oersted, Danish employers’ delegate, and Mr. Temp- 
erley, Australian employers’ delegate, opposed the resolution. 
Mr. Temperley pointed out that employers in his country were 
opposed to the regulation of hours of work by legislation, 
since in Australia there was a system of arbitration courts 
which enabled hours of work to be fixed in all cases where it 
was impossible to reach agreement by direct negotiations 
between employers and workers. Mr. Temperley also argued 
that hours of work should be adjusted progressively and that 
the time was not ripe for action by the International Labour 
Organisation on the lines proposed in the resolution of Messrs. 
Mertens and Jouhaux. 

Mr. Harriman, United States employers’ delegate, observed 
‘that it was proposed to suggest to the Governing Body that it 
should place on the agenda of the Conference the question of 
the reduction of hours of work in all economic activities, and 
explained that if the question at issue at the moment were 
the adoption of so far-reaching a Convention he would be 
obliged to vote against it. The employers of the United States 
were convinced that the 40-hour week, applied with the neces- 
sary flexibility, was in fact desirable for such American industries 
as were engaged in the production and transport of goods in 
inter-State commerce. These included the basic heavy industries 
and the transport of their goods to market. The employers of 
the United States would not, however, be in favour of the 
40-hour week for agriculture or for seasonal industries such as 
the production of beet sugar, and others. They were also of 
opinion that in a country as large as the United States hard 
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and fast rules should not be laid down for purely local industries 
or trades, but that such matters should be left to the action 
of the States. While in favour of the reference of the proposal 
to the Governing Body for consideration, Mr. Harriman was 
of opinion that the employers of the United States could not 
support a Convention framed on so wide a basis as the resolu- 
tion indicated, and would have to ask that any Convention 
which might be adopted should provide for exceptions and for 
considerable flexibility in application. 

The resolution was supported unreservedly by Miss Abbott, 
United States Government delegate, and Mr. Koscinski, Polish 
workers’ adviser, the latter speaking on behalf of the salaried 
workers of his own country and the International Confederation 
of Intellectual Workers. He expressed the hope that when the 
40-hour week was being given general. application interna- 
- tionally, salaried employees would benefit by the protection 
of international regulations in the same way as other classes 
of workers, either by the adoption of a general Convention 
which would apply to both salaried employees and manual 
workers, or by the adoption of special Conventions dealing 
with the persons excluded from the scope of the general 
Convention. 

Miss Abbott announced that she would vote for the reso- 
lution since her Government was in favour of the 40-hour 
week and also because the general application of the 40-hour 
week internationally on lines sufficiently flexible to allow for 
the special conditions in special industries would fit in with 
the measures which were being enacted in the United States. 

The Conference adopted the resolution submitted by Messrs. 
Mertens and Jouhaux by 66 votes to 39. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
will be asked to decide on the effect to be given to this reso- 
lution at its Session of October 1937. 


Tue SAFETY OF BUILDING WoRKERS 


The question of the safety of workers in the building industry 
with reference to scaffolding and hoisting machinery was 
placed on the agenda of the Twenty-third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference for a second and final discussion. 
The Conference consequently had before it a Blue Report 
prepared by the Office on the basis of the replies to the question- 
naire framed after the first discussion. 
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The Conference decided to take as a basis of discussion 
this Blue Report, which contained the text of a proposed 
Draft Convention concerning safety provisions in the building 
industry, and four draft Recommendations dealing with the 
same industry and relating respectively to safety provisions, 
inspection, vocational education, and safety provisions in 
Government building contracts. The Conference referred these 
questions for examination to a Committee consisting, in accord- 
ance with the Riddell-Tzaut system,’ of 48 members (24 
Government representatives, 12 employers’ representatives, and 
12 workers’ representatives). 

The Chairman of the Committee was Mr. Stevenson Taylor, 
British Government member, and the Vice-Chairmen were 
Mr. Paillard, Swiss employers’ member, and Mr. Gryson, 
Belgian workers’ member. The reporter was Mr. Winkel, 
Netherlands Government member. 

A spirit of conciliation was widely manifested by the members 
of the Committee. The desire of all was that texts should be 
adopted which would secure the largest possible number of 
ratifications ; in other words, texts sufficiently flexible to apply 
to the frequently varying conditions of work in the different 
countries, while at the same time ensuring a sufficient degree 
of safety in all building work. 

The task of the delegates was facilitated by the new form 
chosen by the Office for embodying these regulations. The 
proposed Draft Convention, which only embodied general 
principles, had been combined with a draft Recommendation, 
to which was appended a Model Code containing detailed 
safety provisions, particularly for scaffolding and _ hoisting 
machinery. 

A Draft Convention embodying detailed provisions would 
have had little chance of ratification by many countries. On 
the other hand, there would have been little value in a Draft 
Convention which only embodied general principles involving 
no real obligation and failing to represent any genuine effort 
to standardise at least the minimum provisions required to 
ensure safety in the building industry. The Draft Convention 
and the Recommendation thus complete each other, and form 
a set of international regulations which affords the maximum 
of flexibility while at the same time entering as far as possible 


into detail. 





1 See above, p. 299, footnote }. 
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Those States which, for one reason or another, are unable 
to ratify the Draft Convention immediately will be able to 
take the Model Code as a guide in applying satisfactory safety 
provisions in the building industry. 

The proposed Draft Convention gave rise to a long discussion 
in the Committee. On the employers’ side, there was some 
tendency to try to secure a reduction in the responsibilities 
which the draft laid on them. A number of amendments were 
moved by Government members ; but they proposed changes 
of detail rather than of substance. The Committee finally 
succeeded in arriving at a draft which gave general satisfaction 
to its members. When the Draft Convention came before the 
Conference, it was adopted by 128 votes to 0. 

The draft Recommendation concerning safety provisions in the 
building industry was submitted to a sub-committee appointed 
to discuss the technical clauses of the Model Code and amend- 
ments to it. This sub-committee was formed by the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairmen of the Committee and two other representa- 
tives of each group. In this case also amendments only dealt 
with questions of detail, and the text of the Model Code as 
amended by the sub-committee was accepted by the Com- 
mittee without substantial modification. During the Com- 
mittee’s discussions, some of the Government members asked 
that the Model Code should be provided with illustrations. 
The Recommendation to which the Model Code was appended 
was adopted by the Conference by 117 votes to 3. 

As regards the draft Recommendation concerning safety 
provisions in Government building contracts, it was pointed out 
that, if special provisions were included only in Government 
contracts, employers might consider that in the case of other 
contracts it was not necessary to pay strict attention to the 
safety rules. For this reason in particular, the Committee 
decided not to submit this draft Recommendation to the 
Conference. 

The draft Recommendation concerning inspection in the 
building industry was divided into two parts, one dealing with 
official inspection to ensure the application of the laws and 
regulations in force, while the other dealt with collaboration 
between the employers and workers and the inspection services 
with a view to the prevention of accidents. The members of 
the Committee recognised the utility of the indications contained 
in the draft Recommendation concerning inspection in the 
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building industry. After some discussion as to the form which 
these indications should take, agreement was reached on a text 
supplementing the general Labour Inspection Recommendation 
of 1923 without going over the same ground again. This text 
was adopted by the Conference by 124 votes to 0. 

The draft Recommendation concerning collaboration in 
accident prevention in the building industry was adopted by 
115 votes to 0. 

All the delegates agreed as to the necessity of putting into 
practice the principles of the Recommendation concerning 
vocational education for the building industry, and the Com- 
mittee approved a text which was adopted by the Conference 
by 122 votes to 0. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution concerning the 
responsibility of builders, dealers, and erectors of hoisting 
appliances as regards safety devices, which was submitted by 
the Danish Government member of the Committee. This reso- 
lution requests the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office “to have the necessary investigation undertaken and 
to place on the agenda of one of the next Sessions of the Con- 
ference the question of the responsibility of machine builders, 
dealers, and erectors as regards safety devices.” 


Pusiic Works 


On the question of the planning of public works in relation 
to employment, the Office had prepared a Grey-Blue Report, 
the “grey ”’ part concluding with a list of points on which 
Governments might be consulted if the Conference decided 
to adopt the double-discussion procedure, and the “ blue” 
part concluding with two draft Recommendations and a draft 
resolution in case the Conference decided in favour of a single 
discussion. 

The Conference set up a Committee to consider this question, 
constituted according to the Riddell-Tzaut system. ! It consisted 
of 60 members (80 Government members, 15 employers’ mem- 
bers, and 15 workers’ members). The Chairman of the Committee 
was Mr. Renggli, Swiss Government member, the Vice-Chairmen 
were Mr. Vanék, Czechoslovak employers’ member, and 
Mr. Tallon, Canadian workers’ member, and the Reporter 
was Mr. Mallery, United States Government member. 





1 See above, p. 299, footnote 1. 
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The Committee first considered whether there should be 
a single or a double discussion and recommended the Con- 
ference to adopt the former. This was agreed to by the Con- 
ference by 74 votes to 21. 

The texts prepared by the Office consisted of a draft 
Recommendation and a draft resolution dealing with inter- 
national co-operation in respect of public works and a draft 
Recommendation concerning the national planning of public 
works. 

The first draft Recommendation consisted of a preamble 
and four paragraphs, together with an annex. The preamble 
was adopted by the Committee without discussion. Paragraph 1 
recommended that each Government should communicate 
annually to the Office information on public works undertaken 
or planned on its territory, including orders for plant, equip- 
ment, and supplies ; and paragraph 2 proposed that this 
information should be supplied so far as possible in accordance 
with a uniform plan annexed, subject to such modifications as 
the Governing Body might make in it from time to time. A pro- 
posal was made to delete the words “ including orders for plant, 
equipment, and supplies ”’ ; to delete all reference to the uniform 
plan ; and to state that the information should relate in partic- 
ular to the expenditure involved, the method of financing the 
works, and the number of workers employed. The first part 
of the amendment was ultimately withdrawn and alternative 
words proposed were not accepted. With regard to the other 
parts of the amendment, several members felt that the uniform 
plan suggested was too detailed and would involve national 
administrations in too much work and expense, and after 
discussion the Committee accepted a compromise proposal 
recommending Governments to supply the information in accord- 
ance with “a uniform plan relating in particular to the expen- 
diture involved, the method of financing the works, and the 
number of workers employed.” This leaves the exact details 
of the plan to be determined in the future. 

Paragraphs 3 and 4 proposed that each Government should 
co-operate in any international committee that may be set 
up by the Governing Body for the purpose more particularly 
of studying the information communicated by Governments, 
and should carefully consider what action to take on the basis 
of any reports sent by the Governing Body as a result of the 
discussions in such a committee. These paragraphs were adopted 
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with an addition to the effect that the Committee should also 
prepare the uniform plan referred to above. 

The draft Recommendation as a whole was adopted by the 
Committee, with one abstention. 

The draft resolution concerning international co-operation 
proposed to invite the Governing Body to appoint, as soon 
as possible, and to convene without delay, an international 
public works committee, the task of which should be more 
particularly (a) to study every year the information gathered 
by the Office ; (b) to make reports on this subject to the Govern- 
ing Body with a view to their transmission to Governments ; 
and (c) to undertake any other duties relating to public works 
which may be entrusted to it. It was further suggested that 
Governments which accepted the above-mentioned Recommend- 
ation should be invited to send representatives to the com- 
mittee ; that the committee should include a fair representation 
of employers and workers ; and that the Governing Body might, 
in so far as it thought fit, add national and international experts. 
The first part of the resolution was adopted with an addition 
to the effect that the committee should also have the task of 
drawing up the uniform plan. A number of amendments were 
made to the second part, some of them of a purely drafting 
character. On the substance of the question, the words “a 
fair representation of employers and workers ’’ were replaced 
by “employers’ and workers’ representatives in equal num- 
bers’? ; and words were added so as to make the last part of 
the resolution read: “ that the Governing Body should invite 
representatives of the competent bodies of the League of Nations 
to be members of the committee and might, in so far as it 
thinks fit, add representatives of international institutions or 
bodies concerned with this matter as well as national and inter- 
national experts. ’’ The reference to international institutions 
and bodies gave rise to some discussion, but was ultimately 
adopted with two abstentions. 

The draft resolution as a whole was adopted with one 
abstention. 

The second draft Recommendation, dealing with the national 
planning of public works, consisted of a preamble and four 
parts relating to the timing of public works, the financing 
of the works, employment of certain classes of workers, and 
conditions of recruitment and employment. 

The preamble was adopted with purely drafting changes. 
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Paragraph 1 proposed that appropriate measures should be 
adopted for the purpose of achieving a suitable timing of all 
works undertaken or financed by public authorities; and 
that this timing should involve an increase in the volume of 
such works in periods of depression, it being desirable for this 
purpose to provide for the preparation in advance of works 
capable of being held in reserve, which should be ready for 
execution as soon as the need is felt. The Committee extended 
the scope of this clause, making it apply not only to works 
capable of being held in reserve, but also to works exceeding 
ordinary requirements. The Committee also adopted a new 
sub-paragraph making it clear that works which stimulate 
the capital-goods industries and works which stimulate the 
consumption-goods industries should be put in hand respectively 
at different stages of the trade cycle. The mover of this amend- 
ment explained that in his view works which stimulate consump- 
tion-goods industries should be put in hand as soon as there 
are signs of cyclical unemployment, and works which stimulate 
heavy industries should be held in reserve until a later stage 
of the depression. The proposed addition was accepted. Para- 
graph 1 was then adopted without opposition. 

Paragraph 2 was adopted with a slight drafting amendment. 
It proposed that the policy of timing public works should 
apply to all such works (including works in colonies) undertaken 
by central authorities, regional or local authorities, public 
utility undertakings, or any body or individual in receipt of 
subsidies or loans from the public authorities. The Committee 
also adopted paragraph 3 without substantial change. This 
paragraph proposed that a national co-ordinating body should 
be established in each country for the purpose more particularly 
of centralising information, ensuring or encouraging the pre- 
paration of works in advance, and giving instructions or 
advice as to what works should be held in reserve and when 
works held in reserve should be undertaken, account being 
taken of fluctuations in a number of specified economic 
indexes. 

The next question dealt with was the financing of the works. 
Paragraph 4 proposed that among the financial measures 
necessitated by the policy of timing public works special con- 
sideration should be given to (a) placing to reserve in periods 
of prosperity the resources necessary for carrying out works 
in periods of depression ; (6) carrying forward unused balances 
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from one year to another ; (c) restricted borrowing in periods 
of prosperity and accelerated repayment of loans previously 
contracted ; and (d) financing works by loan in periods of 
depression, and, generally speaking, the application of a mone- 
tary policy which will make possible the expansion of credit 
required for speeding up the works. A proposal was made to 
delete this whole paragraph, and to replace it by an addition to 
paragraph 1 to the effect that the appropriate measures for the 
timing of public works should include a suitable financial 
policy. A long and interesting discussion took place on this 
subject, it being argued that the methods of financing works 
depended so much on local factors that the Conference could 
not usefully make recommendations on the subject, and on 
the other side that it was most desirable that means should be 
found of counteracting economic fluctuations and preventing 
another depression like that which started in 1929, that the 
timing of public works was a means to that end, that 
a suitable method of financing the works was a fundamental 
condition of success, and that the paragraph should therefore 
be maintained. The amendment was ultimately withdrawn and 
the paragraph was then adopted with an addition, stating that 
the rate of interest on the loans should be the lowest possible. 

Paragraph 5 proposed that a national co-ordinating body 
should be entrusted with certain duties, such as to advise the 
central authority on financial policy ; to prepare for the issue 
of, and to issue, loans and to administer the proceeds; to 
co-ordinate the borrowing policy of the various public bodies 
concerned ; and to take measures to ensure that the policy of 
the central authority in respect of loans and subsidies is made 
effective. It was decided to add words recommending that the 
co-ordinating body should give advice not only on financial 
policy but also, if necessary, on taxation policy, and that it 
should also assist in achieving proper co-ordination between 
the credit policy and market operations of the central bank and 
the economic and financial policy of the Government. On the 
other hand, the words relating to the issue of loans and adminis- 
tering the proceeds were deleted. 

Paragraph 6, which proposed that, in applying the policy 
of timing, consideration should be given to the possibility of 
including works which will give employment to young workers, 
women, and non-manual workers, was adopted with drafting 
changes. 
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The fourth part of the Recommendation dealt with the 
conditions of recruitment and employment. It proposed that 
recruitment should be effected through the public employment 
exchanges ; that foreign workers authorised to reside in the 
country should be accepted for employment on public works 
on the same conditions as nationals; and that the rates of 
wages of workers on public works should be not less favourable 
than those commonly recognised by workers’ organisations 
and employers for work of the same character in the district 
where the work is carried out ; where there are no such wages 
recognised or prevailing, the wages recognised or prevailing in 
the nearest district in which the general industrial circumstances 
are similar should be adopted. Some discussion took place 
as to whether this clause was necessarily applicable to relief 
work as well as to ordinary public works, and the Committee 
decided to include in its report a clear statement that it applied 
only to public works and not to emergency relief works. The 
paragraph relating to recruitment was adopted with an addition 
stating that recruitment should be effected “for preference ”’ 
through the public employment exchanges. The paragraph 
relating to foreign workers was also adopted with an addition 
referring to reciprocal treatment. The proposal relating to 
wages gave rise to considerable discussion. The Committee 
did not adopt a motion intended to lay down that rates of 
wages should be “ as far as possible ” not less favourable than 
the normal rates, but a motion to add at the end of the para- 
graph words intended to ensure that the wages paid should in 
any case be such as to ensure to the workers a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in their time and country 
was accepted. 

The Recommendation as a whole was then adopted with 
one abstention. 

No amendments were proposed to the Recommendations 
and the resolution when they came before the full Conference. 
The Recommendation concerning international co-operation 
in respect of public works was adopted on the first vote by 108 
to 0 and on the final vote by 148 to 0. The resolution on the 
same subject was adopted without opposition. The Recommend- 
atiun concerning the national planning of public works was 
adopted on the first vote by 111 to 0 and on the final vote by 
147 to 0. 
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PaRTIAL REVISION OF THE CONVENTIONS CONCERNING 
THE MINIMUM AGE FOR ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO INDUSTRIAL 
AND Non-INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


The Committee appointed by the Conference to examine 
this question was constituted according to the Riddell-Tzaut 
system!, and consisted of 52 members (26 Government members, 
18 employers’ members, and 13 workers’ members). The Chair- 
man was Mr. Phocas,Greek Government member. The Vice- 
Chairmen were Mr. Gérard, Belgian employers’ member, and 
Mr. Hallsworth, British workers’ member, and the Reporter 
was Miss Abbott, United States Government member. 

The partial revision of these two Conventions was on the 
agenda of the Twenty-third Session as the result of action taken 
by the Conference itself at its Nineteenth Session in 1935. In 
that year the Conference adopted a Recommendation (No. 45) 
concerning unemployment among young persons ; this Recom- 
mendation, among other matters, provided that the minimum 
age for leaving school and admission to employment should be 
fixed at not less than 15 years as soon as circumstances “er- 
mitted. In connection with this provision of the Recommenda- 
tion the Conference adopted at the same session, on the proposal 
of its Committee on unemployment among young persons, a 
resolution requesting the Governing Body to consider urgently 
the desirability of placing on the agenda of an early session of the 
Conference the revision of the Minimum Age (Industry) Conven- 
tion, 1919 (No. 5), the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920 
(No. 7), the Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921 
(No. 10), and the Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) 
Convention, 1982 (No. 38), with a view to raising the age from 
14 to 15 years. 

In order to give effect to this resolution the Governing 
Body consulted the Governments as its Standing Orders require, 
and then decided at its Seventy-sixth Session to place upon the 
agenda of the Maritime Session in October 1936 the partial 
revision of the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention ? and also to 
place on the agenda of the Twenty-third Session the question 
of the partial revision of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention 
and the Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Conven- 





1 See above, p..299, footnote 1. 

2 The revision of this Convention was effected by the adoption at the Twenty- 
second Session of the Conference of the Draft Convention (No. 58) fixing the 
minimum age for admission of children to employment at sea (revised 1936). 
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tion. The question of the revision of the Minimum Age (Agri- 
culture) Convention was postponed. 
The points for the partial revision of the Conventions dealing 
with industry and non-industrial employment were as follows : 
Partial revision of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 
1919 (No. 5): 


(a) revision of Article 2 so as to raise the minimum age from 14 to 
15 years ; 

(6) insertion of a provision raising the age laid down in Article 4 
below which registration is compulsory ; 

(c) insertion of a provision prescribing the age of admission to em- 
ployment which is dangerous to life, health or morals ; 

(d) revision of the exceptions ; 


(e) substitution for Articles 7 to 14 of the 1919 Convention of the 
Standard Articles in the form last approved by the Conference. 


Partial revision of the Minimum Age (Non-industrial Employ- 
ment) Convention, 19382 (No. 38): 


(a) revision of exceptions and exemptions in respect of children 
between 14 and 15 years of age; 

(b) revision of Article 2 so as to raise the minimum age from 14 to 
15 years ; 

(c) raising to 13 years of the age fixed in paragraph 1 of Article 3 ; 

(d) insertion of a clause providing for the registration of workers 
below a prescribed age ; 

(e) deletion of Article 9 ; 

(f) substitution for Articles 10 to 16 of the 1932 Convention of the 
Standard Articles in the form last approved by the Conference. 


Minimum Age for Admission to Industrial Employment 


General Discussion. 


The Committee on minimum age took as its basis of dis- 
cussion the proposals submitted by the Office in the Blue Report. 

The chief proposal was that the age of admission should be 
raised from 14 to 15 years and this proposal was the subject 
of a general discussion. 

Most of the speakers, representing Governments, employ- 
ers, and workers, stated that they were in favour of this reform. 
It was remarked that 18 years had passed since the adoption 
at Washington of the first minimum age Convention, which 
fixed the age at 14 years. The progress since realised in social 
legislation justified a further step forward in the protection of 
children. The raising of the minimum age for admission to 
employment would probably involve a corresponding extension 
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of the period of compulsory school attendance. This reform in 
the sphere of education would secure for the children of workers 
a better preparation for their career and would help to raise the 
cultural level of the workers in general. Other valuable results 
might also be expected from the raising of the minimum age for 
employment, such as the reduction of unemployment among 
adults and the raising of their rate of wages owing to the 
elimination of competition from cheap juvenile labour. 

Several members of the Committee emphasised that in their 
opinion the proposed reform could be realised only if provision 
was made for certain exceptions. Some members stated that in 
their countries the period of compulsory school attendance could 
not for financial reasons be extended in the near future and that 
in these conditions the immediate raising of the minimum age 
for employment would be undesirable. A year of idleness during 
which the children would be neither at school nor in employmenf 
might have a demoralising effect upon them. It was further 
asserted that unemployment was decreasing in a number to 
countries and that it was therefore less urgent to withdraw young 
persons from the employment market and that it might compro- 
mise the efforts of the International Labour Organisation to 


lay down in the Conventions higher standards than those for 
which the national legislation considered as the most advanced 
already provided. These various reservations, however, referred 
in general more to the method of application of the proposed 
reform than to its actual principle. 


Exceptions. _ 

In the text proposed by the Office the raising of the minimum 
age from 14 to 15 years was accompanied by two exceptions. 
The first, which already formed part of the 1919 Convention, 
excluded from its scope undertakings in which only members 
of the family were employed. The second, which was new and 
was the result of suggestions made by the British Government, 
allowed national legislation in given conditions to authorise the 
employment of children of at least 14 years of age in work which 
might be considered beneficial to them. The workers’ members 
of the Committee proposed as an amendment the deletion of these 
two exceptions. 

Some doubt was expressed whether the amendment relating 
to family undertakings was admissible. Article 6a of the Stand- 
ing Orders of the Conference, which lays down the procedure for 

4 
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the revision of a Convention, provides that a Convention may 
be revised only upon the points placed by the Governing Body 
on the agenda of the Conference. The possibility of making 
amendments to the Office’s proposals is therefore limited. Some 
members of the Committee considered that the drafting of the 
sixth item on the agenda would not allow the deletion of the 
exception in question. The Chairman of the Committee thought, 
however, that point (d) of the sixth item on the agenda, entitled 
“revision of the exceptions ”’, allowed the revision of all the 
exceptions contained in the 1919 Convention and that the 
amendment was therefore admissible. This decision was con- 
firmed by the Officers of the Conference, to whom an appeal 
was addressed by the employers’ members. 

On the substance of the question the movers of the amend- 
ment pointed out that children employed in family under- 
takings needed as much education as other children. They also 
referred to the competition of these undertakings with industrial 
undertakings in the strict sense of the term and to the abuses 
that might arise from the proposed exception. On the other side 
it was urged that in most countries legislation for the protection 
of the workers exempted family undertakings. These countries 
would not be able to ratify the revised Convention if it did not 
contain a similar exception. It was also pointed out that it 
would be difficult to set up a system of effective supervision 
for family undertakings and that several Conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in the past already 
excepted these undertakings. After considering compromise 
proposals, none of which seemed likely to command a majority, 
the Committee finally decided by a majority composed of the 
workers’ members and of some employers’ members, against 
the votes of all the Government members who took part in 
the voting, to delete the exception relating to family under- 
takings. 

When the report of the Committee was under discussion 
in the plenary sitting of the Conference the question was revived 
by a number of Government delegates. They admitted that the 
employment of children in family undertakings might have its 
difficulties, but they wished to ensure for the revised Convention 
the greatest possible prospects of ratification. They therefore 
asked the Conference to add to the text proposed by the Commit- 
tee a provision allowing national legislation to authorise the 
employment of children in these undertakings, except in under- 
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takings which were dangerous to life, health, or morals. This 
compromise proposal, which no longer entirely excluded family 
undertakings but allowed national legislation to except them 
or not to except them and in any case excluded the employment 
of children on dangerous work, was adopted by the Conference 
by 84 votes to 4. The movers of the amendment also proposed 
a draft Recommendation under which the Members of the 
Organisation were requested, in spite of the discretion which the 
Convention left to them, to extend their minimum age legisla- 
tion to family undertakings. This Recommendation was also 
adopted by the Conference on the first reading by 78 votes to 20. 

The second amendment, which proposed the deletion of the 
exception allowed for employment considered to be beneficial 
to the children, was also debated by the Conference. The 
movers of the amendment urged that such an exception might 
open the door to a number of abuses and thus compromise the 
results which were hoped for from the raising of the minimum 
age. The opponents of the amendment considered that, owing 
to the considerable progress which the raising of the minimum 
age from 14 to 15 years represented and the difficulties which 
would have to be overcome to carry it out, it would be prudent 
not to make the reform of too strict a nature but to allow 
the competent national authorities to provide for exceptions, 
taking into consideration the interests of the child. It was also 
pointed out that a clause allowing exceptions of this nature was 
already included in the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Re- 
vised), adopted by the Conference at its Twenty-second Session. 
The workers’ members’ amendment was, however, adopted. 
The exception contained in the Office’s proposals is therefore 
not included in the Convention adopted by the Conference. 


Supervision of the Age of Young Workers. 


The 1919 Convention contains a provision, intended to 
further enforcement, under which every employer in an industrial 
undertaking must keep a register of all persons under the age 
of 16 years employed by him and of the dates of their births. 
The Office proposed that, as a consequence of the raising of 
the minimum age from 14 to 15 years, the age of 16 years 
laid down in this provision should be raised to 18. This 
proposal was adopted by the Committee without discussion or 
opposition. 
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Dangerous Employment. 


Unlike other Conventions, and in particular the Minimum Age 
(Non-industrial Employment) Convention of 1932, the Minimum 
Age (Industry) Convention of 1919 contains no special provision 
relating to the employment of children on work considered to be 
dangerous. The Governing Body had unanimously placed on 
the agenda of the Conference, as one of the points which the 
revision should cover, the “ insertion of a provision prescribing 
the age of admission to employment which is dangerous to life, 
health, or morals.” The Office therefore submitted a provision 
that national legislation should prescribe a higher age or ages 
than 15 years for admission of young persons and adolescents 
to employment which, by its nature or the circumstances in 
which it is to be carried on, is dangerous to the life, health, or 
morals of the persons employed in it. An amendment to this 
proposal was submitted by the United States Government 
member. The object of that amendment was, without affecting 
the substance of the proposal, to make it more elastic by allow- 
ing the special age for admission to dangerous employment to 
be fixed either by national laws or by an appropriate authority 
on whom the power to do so had been conferred by law. The 
amendment also provided that the annual reports to be sub- 
mitted in accordance with Article 22 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation should include full informa- 
tion concerning the age or ages so laid down for admission to 
dangerous employment. These provisions relating to admission 
to dangerous employment were adopted by the Committee 
without opposition in the text proposed by the United States 
Government member. 


Special Provisions for Certain Countries. 


The 1919 Convention contained special articles relating 
to Japan and India. When the Governing Body placed the 
revision of this Convention on the agenda of the Conference 
it thought fit to give the Conference an opportunity of consider- 
ing whether the raising of the minimum age to 15 years should 
not be accompanied by a corresponding revision of the special 
provisions laid down for Japan and India. The Office therefore 
included in its proposal, as a basis of discussion, draft special 
articles for these two countries, and added to them a new draft 
article relating to China. 
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A sub-committee was set up to examine the Office’s propo- 
sals on this subject. This sub-committee submitted to the 
Committee proposals which the Committee and the plenary 
Conference adopted without amendment. The revised Conven- 
tion therefore contains special provisions for Japan, India, and 
China. 

For Japan the 1919 Convention, which Japan had ratified, 
allowed the employment of children over 12 years of age if 
they had finished the course in the elementary school, and 
allowed for the making of transitional regulations for children 
between 12 and 14 years of age already in employment. The 
revised Convention prohibits in Japan the employment of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age on dangerous or unhealthy work, as 
defined by national legislation, in mines or factories. Moreover, 
children under 14 years may not be employed or work in any 
public or private industrial undertaking or in any branch of 
such undertakings, although national legislation may permit 
such children to be employed in undertakings in which only 
members of the employer’s family are employed. The Japanese 
Government delegation stated, when the report of the Committee 
was under discussion in the plenary sitting of the Conference, 
that Japan was able to accept the age limit of 16 years for dan- 
gerous or unhealthy work, but that it could not at present 
accept the age of 14 years for industrial undertakings in general, 
since the question of the extension of compulsory school attend- 
ance was still under consideration in Japan. 

For India the 1919 Convention prohibited the employment 
of children under 12 years of age in manufactories working 
with power and employing more than 10 persons in mines, 
quarries, etc., and in transport undertakings. The provision relat- 
ing to India in the revised Convention, which was accepted by 
the Indian Government, employers’, and workers’ delegates, 
retains the age of 12 years for factories but raises the minimum 
age to 18 years for transport undertakings and fixes it at 15 
years for mines and for occupations scheduled as dangerous or 
unhealthy by the competent authority. It also provides that 
young persons between 12 and 17 years may not be employed in 
factories, and young persons between 15 and 17 years in mines, 
unless they have been medically certified as fit for such work. 

The new article inserted in the revised Convention for 
China lays down for that country a minimum age of 12 years 
for factories using machines driven by motor power and regu- 
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larly employing 30 persons or more. Children under 15 years may 
not be employed or work in mines regularly employing 50 per- 
sons or more or in factories as defined above which national 
legislation classifies as dangerous or unhealthy. It is further 
provided that every employer in the undertakings covered by 
the article must keep a register of all persons under the age 
of 16 employed by him, together with such evidence of their 
age as may be required by the competent authority. These 
provisions were accepted by the Chinese Government delegation 
with the reservation that the Chinese Government would not 
be in a position to ratify the Convention until Chinese labour 
legislation could be applied and enforced in foreign settlements, 
concessions, and foreign undertakings claiming to have extra- 
territorial rights. 

In connection with the special provisions relating to these 
three countries the Conference introduced into the revised 
Convention new provisions which represent an important 
innovation. These provisions lay down a procedure for the 
revision of the special articles without undertaking a general 
revision of the Convention. The new procedure will allow 
the Conference to alter the provisions in question by means of 
amendment and by the usual two-thirds majority. The novelty 
lies in the fact that these alterations will not involve as at 
present the submission of the revised Convention to the compe- 
tent authority by all the States Members ; only the Members 
directly concerned will have to fulfil this obligation and similarly 
only those Members will have to proceed to a new ratification. 


Standard Articles. 


In accordance with a special point in the item on the agenda, 
and as it has become the practice in cases of the revision of an 
old Convention, the Drafting Committee of the Conference 
substituted for the Standard Articles of the 1919 Convention 
Standard Articles in the form employed in the most recent 
Conventions. 


Adoption by the Conference. 


At the plenary sittings of the Conference the report of the 
Committee gave rise to a number of speeches in which the 
arguments already put forward in the Committee in favour of the 
raising of the minimum age and similarly the reservations which 
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the proposal inspired were restated and developed. As has 
been said above, the question of family undertakings was also 
raised once more and the adoption of an amendment resulted 
in reintroducing into the Convention in a limited form the 
exceptions relating to these undertakings which the Committee 
had deleted. 

On the final vote the revised Draft Convention fixing the 
minimum age for admission of children to industrial employment 
was adopted by 98 votes to 18, and the Recommendation con- 
cerning the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employment in family undertakings was adopted by 82 votes 
to 18. 


Minimum Age for Admission to Non-Industrial Employment 


General Discussion. 


The revision of the 1932 Convention concerning the minimum 
age for admission of children to non-industrial employment was 
the subject in the Committee of a general discussion of a special 
kind. The discussion centred around a resolution submitted by 
the Swiss Government member proposing that the question 
should be referred back to the Governing Body. The mover 
of the resolution maintained that the revision should be post- 
poned for a year on the ground that, according to the Govern- 
ments’ replies published in the Blue Report, most of the Govern- 
ments were opposed to the revision of the Convention, and that 
some of the secondary provisions of the Convention, the revision 
of which was not on the agenda of the Conference, would make 
ratification of the Convention impossible for several countries. 
In the meantime, the Governing Body should be requested to 
consult the Governments again to ascertain whether the rati- 
fication of the Convention could not be facilitated by revision 
on certain points which the Governing Body had not placed 
upon the agenda. It was suggested, in particular, that there 
should be an exception for domestic service, and that national 
legislation should be given greater latitude to allow certain 
employments exceptionally. This resolution was supported by 
the British and Netherlands Government members, as well as 
by the employers, and was opposed by the United States, 
Canadian, French, and Spanish Government members, as well 
as by the workers’ members. The workers’ members urged that 
children employed in domestic service required protection as 
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much as those in other employment, and that in general the effect 
of the resolution would be to diminish the protection which 
children enjoyed under the 1932 Convention. The employers 
considered that light work was not harmful to children even 
during the period of school attendance, and that a further 
consultation of the Governments would be desirable, since the 
Convention needed revision on points other than those men- 
tioned in the resolution. The resolution was eventually rejected 


by 86 votes to 27. 


Raising of the Minimum Age to 15 Years. 


The Office proposed in the Blue Report that the minimum age 
should be raised to 15 years but that national legislation, 
subject to certain guarantees, should be allowed to authorise 
exceptionally the employment of children between 14 and 
15 years on work considered to be beneficial to them. The raising 
of the minimum age from 14 to 15 years was adopted by 29 votes 
to 8. The workers’ members, however, asked for the deletion 
of the exception contained in the Office’s text for children 
between 14 and 15 years. The Committee decided by 25 votes 


to 22 that this exception should be deleted. The text finally 
adopted by the Committee provides that children under 15 years, 
or children over 15 years who are still required by national 
legislation to attend primary school, may not be employed in 
any employment to which the Convention applies, except as 
otherwise provided in other articles. 


Light Work. 


The 1932 Convention authorises the employment of children 
over 12 years of age on light work outside the hours fixed for 
school attendance, provided that this work is not harmful to 
their health or normal development, is not such as to prejudice 
their attendance at school or their capacity to benefit from the 
instruction there given, and does not exceed two hours per day, 
the total number of hours spent at school and on light work in 
no case to exceed seven per day. Light work is not, however, 
permitted on Sundays and legal public holidays, nor during the 
night, that is to say during a period of at least 12 consecutive 
hours comprising the interval between 8 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

The Office proposed (1) to raise to 18 years the age above 
which children may be employed on light work ; (2) to maintain 
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the provisions laid down in the 1932 Convention for children 
between 18 and 14 years ; and (8) to leave to national legislation 
the duty of deciding the daily number of hours during which 
children over 14 years might be employed on such work as well 
as of deciding the length of the rest period, provided that it 
should not be less than 12 hours. 

The workers’ members considered that no permission should 
be given to undertake even light work to children under 
15 years. They submitted an amendment to this effect, but the 
Chairman ruled that this amendment was inadmissible because 
it went outside the scope of the item placed on the agenda by 
the Governing Body. The texts proposed by the Office were 
then adopted successively without amendment. 


Special Provisions for India. 

The original Convention laid down special provisions for 
India, the main terms of which were as follows: fixing of the 
minimum age at 10 years in general and at 14 years for non- 
industrial employment declared to involve danger to life, health, 
or morals ; and a requirement that national legislation should 
fix a higher age than 10 years for the admission of young per- 
sons to employment in itinerant trading in the streets or in 
places to which the public had access, to regular employment at 
stalls outside shops, or to employment in itinerant occupations, 
in cases where the conditions of such employment require that 
a higher age should be fixed. In spite of these special provisions 
India had not been in a position to ratify the 1932 Convention. 
The Office had not, therefore, thought it desirable to propose to 
the Conference that the 1982 provisions should be inserted in 
the revised Convention. 

The Committee wished to discover whether an appropriate 
amendment of the provisions of the original Convention would 
not make it possible to achieve the result which its authors had 
had in view. It therefore instructed the sub-committee to which 
reference has been made above, appointed to examine the draft 
amendments to the Industry Convention relating to Asiatic 
countries, also to examine this question. No agreement could be 
reached in the sub-committee. The Indian workers’ member, 
however, submitted to the Committee an amendment fixing 
the minimum age at 18 years in general and at 17 years for 
dangerous employment. This amendment was opposed by the 
Indian Government member and the Indian employers’ member. 
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The Government member pointed out that the number of chil- 
dren employed in India in non-industrial occupations, other than 
domestic service, was not very great and that the limited funds at 
the disposal of the Government of India for labour inspection 
would be better employed in extending that inspection to 
industrial undertakings not yet covered by the Factory Act, 
rather than to non-industrial employment. He could not offer 
any hope that India would accept in the near future any provi- 
sions upon this subject. The Committee, however, adopted 
by 25 votes to 15 the text submitted by the Indian workers’ 
member, supplemented by the procedure of special amendment 
which had already been introduced into the Industry Convention, 
as explained above. 

When the report of the Committee came before the plenary 
sitting for discussion the Indian workers’ member submitted 
an amendment to the text which had been adopted on his motion 
in the hope of finding a basis of compromise with his Govern- 
ment. He proposed to substitute 12 years for the 13 years laid 
down as a general rule and to provide that for dangerous employ- 
ment, instead of the age of 17 years, an age or ages higher than 
12 years should be laid down by the competent authority after 
consultation with the principal employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations concerned. The Indian Government delegate, although 
he did not formally oppose these proposals, which he agreed 
would make the Convention more easy for India to accept in 
the future, repeated the statement made in the Committee that 
his Government was not prepared to accept any special provi- 
sions for India. When the vote was taken the Indian workers’ 
delegate’s amendment did not obtain a quorum and was there- 
fore not adopted. The text proposed by the Committee was 
retained and appears in the revised Convention. 


Standard Articles. 


As in the case of the Industry Convention, the Standard 
Articles in the 1932 Convention were replaced by those of the 
more recent Conventions. 


Statistics Showing the Number of Children Employed Out of 
School Hours. 


The Recommendation concerning unemployment among 
young persons adopted by the Conference in 1935 recommended 
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that annual returns should be compiled showing the number 
of children still under the school-leaving age who during the 
year had been engaged in employment out of school hours. 
These returns should be classified by sex, age group, and 
occupation, and should give details of the days of the week and 
the seasons during which such employment was carried on and 
of the number and incidence of the hours of employment. 

The workers’ members of the Committee on Minimum Age 
emphasised the value of such statistics and submitted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Governing Body to ask Governments to 
give effect on this point to the Recommendation concerning 
unemployment among young persons in order that the statistics 
in question might be published. This resolution was adopted 
by the Committee as well as by the Conference at its plenary 
sitting. 


Adoption by the Conference. 


The Committee’s proposals relating to non-industrial employ- 
ment did not give rise at the plenary sitting of the Conference 
to any special discussion, since the general discussion which 
had preceded the adoption of the Convention relating to indus- 
trial employment had dealt with the report of the Committee 
as a whole. The only amendment submitted at the plenary 
sitting was that relating to India, which has been mentioned 
above. The Convention concerning the minimum age for 
admission to non-industrial employment was adopted on the 
final vote by 81 votes to 22. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


Six sittings of the Conference were given to the discussion 
of the Director’s Report. In the course of the debate, 73 speak- 
ers were heard, consisting of 41 Government, 13 employers’, 
and 19 workers’ delegates. Thirty-three of them came from 
Europe and forty from other countries; they included the 
Ministers of Labour of Finland, New Zealand, and Yugoslavia. 
Further, the Ministers of Labour of France and Great Britain 
came specially to Geneva to address the Conference in con- 
nection with the Director’s Report. 

Although economic problems bulked larger in the debate 
than any other topic, a wide variety of other subjects was 
also dealt with, such as agriculture, migration, the procedure 
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of the Conference, future tasks which the Organisation should 
undertake, the ratification of Conventions, the value of regional 
Conferences ; and particular attention was given to the general 
question of the reduction of hours of work. A number of speak- 
ers also described the social and labour legislation adopted 
or in preparation in their respective countries. 

A debate which ranged over so many questions, and in 
which so many delegates and advisers took part, cannot be 
summarised adequately, and it is possible here to indicate 
only some of the main features which emerged from the 
discussion. 

The numerous speakers who referred to the reduction 
of hours of work necessarily reflected the similar opinions 
expressed in the discussion of the reduction of hours of work 
in the textile and chemical industries and in the printing 
trades, which are summarised elsewhere in this article. The 
question was treated during the discussion of the Director’s 
Report, however, mainly from the economic aspect and as 
part of the general programme of the recovery and maintenance 
of national and international prosperity. 

In this discussion of the general economic situation, the 
supporters of systems of absolute autarky were few. It was 
claimed by them that autarky has served to diminish unem- 
ployment, and that in any case it may be imposed on a country 
by the force of circumstances, or even that it is a necessary 
phase in economic evolution. The majority of speakers, however, 
were united in agreeing that not autarky but State intervention 
and positive action by Governments have been the indispens- 
able factors in bringing about recovery from the depression. 
Some of them maintained that recovery was, or could be, achieved 
by a general increase in purchasing power through the mainten- 
ance of wages and a refusal to worsen conditions of labour. 
It was maintained by one speaker, on the other hand, that 
economic improvement had not been the result of deliberate 
planning, and there were others who emphasised the large 
part played in the revival by the economic stimulus of armament 
programmes. In this last connection it was asked what would 
happen when the armament boom declined, and it was pointed 
out that the cost of armaments was borne in the long run by 
those engaged in productive labour. Other speakers considered 
the maldistribution of raw materials to be the chief cause of 
political unrest, and urged that population and the distribution 
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of raw materials were not rationally combined in the present 
state of the world. 

Monetary problems were not discussed to any very great 
extent. One speaker claimed that it had in some cases been 
found advantageous to maintain the gold standard, and another 
emphasised the necessity of currency and credit control for 
the maintenance of permanent prosperity. 

From the point of view of protection of labour, it was 
argued that degraded labour conditions in one country 
tend to degrade conditions in every other country with which 
it comes into commercial contact, and that barriers to trade 
are more easily removed between countries whose wage rates 
and labour standards are nearly equal ; so that it is economically 
desirable to level wages upwards. It was also suggested that 
attempts to raise the standard of living ought to be judged by 
their effect on the ultimate consumer, and that the Office should 
give attention to the question of distribution costs. 

Among various references to the situation occupied by the 
International Labour Organisation in the world to-day, it was 
observed that the whole attitude of mind of Governments 
had altered ; they no longer carried out their duties more or 
less perfunctorily, but regarded the due performance of their 
obligations to the Organisations as something of vital import- 
ance to themselves. 

In his reply, the Director claimed that the debate had shown 
that it was possible to advance civilised living without relying 
on force as the means of national progress, and that it was 
generally realised that international consultation and co-opera- 
tion were necessary if that aim was to be achieved. The national 
developments described by various speakers were a _ proof 
that social progress was now a vital concern of Governments 
and one of their primary preoccupations. 

He thought that, on the whole, insufficient attention had 
been given to the danger of another depression when the arma- 
ments boom burst. The Office would do its best to collect 
all information indicating what progress was being made 
towards the solution of that problem. 

Discussing the economic situation, he said that he was 
unable to believe that the recovery which began in 1933 was 
unconnected with and even in spite of the measures taken by 
Governments to stop the decline. Although recovery had dated 
from the readjustment of currency values, stability was never- 
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theless one of the conditions for the restoration and consolida- 
tion of general prosperity. But that did not mean that devalua- 
tion had been wrong or avoidable in the emergency conditions 
of the depression. 

He pointed out that economic planning and autarky were 
by no means the same thing. Self-sufficiency might be attain- 
able by certain countries, but until it was achieved they would 
have to buy abroad to a greater or less extent ; and he doubted 
whether it could be achieved at all without a considerable 
decline in the national standard of living. Industrialisation 
ceased to be profitable when it involved the uneconomic home 
production of goods which could be obtained better from other 
countries by mutually advantageous exchange. What was 
needed was an economy in which a balance would be struck 
between industry and agriculture—and not merely within a 
single country, but over the world as a whole. He agreed that 
the questions of monetary inequality and raw materials must 
be solved in any successful attempt at restoring world pros- 
perity, and he thought that signs were already present that 
the real nature and magnitude of these problems were becoming 
generally understood. 

Replying to the critics of the 40-hour week, he urged that 
what had proved feasible and advantageous in France, New 
Zealand, and the United States, was not bound to be disastrous 
in any other country. Technical improvement was making 
the 40-hour week not only economically possible but socially 
indispensable. He believed that the demand for shorter hours 
corresponded in the main to a dimly-felt need for greater 
relaxation engendered by the increasing speed of modern indus- 
try and modern life. He did not suggest, of course, that an 
identical system of hours regulation could be applied to all 
industries and all countries; and he thought, therefore, that 
in providing for a certain elasticity in application the Con- 
ference was following the right method. 

Several speakers had urged that greater attention should 
be paid to agricultural problems. The first task of the new 
Agricultural Committee would be to consider how it was pos- 
sible to raise the standard of living of the countryside. Agri- 
cultural problems were entirely different from industrial ones, 
and would have to be treated in a different way. 

As regards the various criticisms made of the procedure 
followed by the Conference, he agreed that attention would 
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have to be given to the whole question and an attempt 
made to devise a more satisfactory system than that sometimes 
practised in recent years, so as to ensure at least that the consul- 
tation of Governments should be normally possible. 

In conclusion, he said that, surveying the debate as a whole, 
he felt that it was the most interesting and important that 
had taken place in the Conference for many years and indi- 
cative of the evident vitality of the Organisation. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The special machinery in the form of a permanent Committee 
of technical experts and a Committee of Delegates set up at 
each Session by the Conference, which was established in 1927 
for securing as thorough an examination as possible of the 
annual reports supplied by the Governments on the application 
of ratified Conventions, has now been in operation for ten years. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this machinery has worked 
with even greater success than was anticipated at the beginning, 
and has year after year yielded results of increasing value. In 
spite of certain apprehensions as to the advisability of 
setting up such special machinery which were felt at the time 
of its creation, it has now become an integral part of the mecha- 
nism of the Organisation and its importance and utility are 
universally appreciated. The President of the Conference 
in his closing speech gave expression to this appreciation in the 
following terms : 


As many speakers have stressed, there would be little reality in 
our work if steps were not taken to see that ratifications were honoured 
by enforcement. So far as I can gather, the level of achievement in 
this respect has been gradually rising. The Committee of Experts 
does its work in a most thorough way, and the Committee of the 
Conference, which bases its work on the Report of the Committee 
of Experts, has been equally thorough. There is a special interest in 
this part of our work as apparently a certain success has been achieved 
in the direction of bringing to the bar of public opinion of this Confer- 
ence such countries as have not carried out their obligations fully. 
It is to be noted with appreciation that the countries whose actions 
are at times challenged have practically on all occasions accepted 
the responsibility of answering here, and in this way an innovation 
in international control has been, I think, successfully established. 
The gen might even have wider implications, and I would com- 
mend a study of our methods here to those working in other fields 
of international action. 


The Committee on the Application of Conventions which the 
Conference set up this year was composed, in accordance with 
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the Riddell-Tzaut system!, of twelve Government members, 
six employers’ members, and six workers’ members. It appointed 
as its Chairman Mr Shunzo Yoshisaka, Japanese Government 
member, as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Tzaut, Swiss employers’ 
member, and Mr. Serrarens, Netherlands workers’ member, 
and as its Reporter Mr. Dennys, British Government member. 
The Committee held seven sittings. 

In accordance with the now well-established procedure, 
the Committee took the Report of the Committee of Experts 
as the basis of its work. It also followed the procedure adopted 
in previous years of inviting Government representatives to 
give, if they so desired, supplementary information to the 
Committee in response to a request by the Committee of Experts 
or to an observation made in the Committee itself. The Govern- 
ments invited showed great good-will in accepting the invitation 
of the Committee and giving the desired additional information. 
The members of the Committee had no doubt as to the propriety 
of this procedure, which operates as a system of mutual verifi- 
cation upon a basis of reciprocal confidence and good-will. 

After pointing out that States which ratify Conventions 
are under a strict legal obligation to secure their prompt and 
complete application and that there is no legal basis for delay 
in giving effect to the provisions of ratified Conventions, the 
Committee declared that in the last analysis the touchstone 
of the success of the work of the Organisation is the effective 
practical application of the ratified Conventions by means of 
appropriate national measures. In this practical application 
factory inspection operated by a staff adequate in numbers, 
training, and organisation, played a fundamental réle. It was 
accordingly with much satisfaction that the Committee heard 
of the holding of a second regional Conference on Factory 
Inspection in Vienna in May 1937. The Committee also noted 
with interest the decision of the Governing Body to convene a 
General Conference of Representatives of Factory Inspection 
Services in 1938 with a view to the elaboration of a draft for a 
Convention concerning the general principles of factory inspec- 
tion, for submission to the International Labour Conference 
at some future date. 

The Committee further recorded its satisfaction that steady 
progress was being made in the extension of the application 





1 See above, p. 299, foot note. 
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of the ratified Conventions in colonial and other dependent 
areas. 

After a brief discussion the report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted by the Conference. 


STANDING ORDERS 


In the course of the Session the Conference included in its 
Standing Orders an article defining the procedure to be followed 
for proposing amendments to the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. At its Seventy-seventh and 
Seventy-eighth Sessions (November 1936 and February 
1937) the Governing Body had been called upon to consider 
the desirability of making some provision in the Standing 
Orders of the Conference to govern the conditions under which 
amendments to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation might be adopted by the Conference. The only 
rule laid down in the Constitution, in Article 36, is that a 
two-thirds majority is required, but the Governing Body felt 
that the Standing Orders should contain some provision 
intended as a safeguard against the danger of an amend- 
ment being adopted without due consideration of all its 
possible repercussions. The Governing Body accordingly 
came to the conclusion that so important a question as an 
amendment to the Constitution should only be discussed by 
the Conference if it had been placed on the agenda in 
accordance with the usual rules, that is to say, either by a 
decision of the Conference, taken by a two-thirds majority in 
accordance with paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Constitution, 
that the question should be included in the agenda of the next 
Session of the Conference, or by a decision of the Governing 
Body, taken at least four months before the opening of the 
Session of the Conference, in accordance with Article 14 of the 
Constitution. The Committee on Standing Orders of the Con- 
ference, which was composed, in accordance with the Riddell- 
Tzaut system,! of six Government members, four employers’ 
members, and four workers’ members, unanimously agreed 
to this proposal of the Governing Body and on report from 
the Committee the Conference decided to include in its Standing 
Orders an article upon the subject. 





1 See above, p. 299, footnote, 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference was, as usual, asked to consider a number 
of draft resolutions submitted by various delegates within the 
statutory time limit of seven days before the opening of the 
session. 

The Conference set up a Committee of fourteen members 
(six Government members, four employers’ members, and four 
workers’ members !) to make a preliminary study of the draft 
resolutions. The Committee appointed Mr. Fabela, Mexican 
Government delegate, as its Chairman and Reporter, and Mr. 
Harriman, employers’ delegate of the United States, and 
Mr. Hayday, workers’ delegate of the British Empire, as Vice- 
Chairmen. 

After considering the report of this Committee, the Confer- 
ence adopted eight resolutions. 

The first resolution, submitted by Mr. Komarnicki, Polish 
Government delegate, suggests that the International Labour 
Office should prepare a collection of the international treaties 
and the texts of laws and regulations whose object is to provide 
for the protection of migrant persons insured or pensioned 
under social insurance schemes. 

At the present time, when there is a tendency towards the 
resumption of migratory movements, it is particularly impor- 
tant that the countries concerned should have at their disposal 
a collection of the very numerous laws and _ regulations, 
as well as the bilateral treaties dealing with social insurance 
questions concluded in recent years, since this would facilitate 
the maintenance of the rights in course of acquisition and 
acquired rights of migrant workers, on which subject a Draft 
Convention was adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1935. The publication of such a collection would in 
particular facilitate the work of the special committee which 
is to be set up under the 1935 Convention to assist the States 
in the application of the Convention. 

This resolution, which was warmly supported on behalf 
of the workers by Mr. Mertens, Belgian workers’ delegate, was 
adopted by the Conference without opposition. 


Mr. Satis Chandra Sen, workers’ delegate of India, submitted 
a draft resolution requesting the Governing Body to instruct 
the International Labour Office to study, in consultation with 





1 See above, p. 299, foot note}. 
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the Committee of Experts on Native Labour, those special 
problems relating to indigenous workers which may appear 
suitable for international regulation. The object of the author 
of the resolution was to enable the Conference to complete 
the work of regulation of the employment of indigenous 
workers which it has already begun. Among the questions 
which the resolution proposes for study are the problems of 
wages (methods and periodicity of payment, advances, 
deferred pay, remittances to dependants, truck system, legal 
protection), housing (compounds, accommodation for families, 
provision of gardens for cultivation of foodstuffs), rations, 
and the protection of the health of the workers. 

Mr. Chandra Sen explained in detail the importance which 
the study and solution of these problems presents for the workers 
concerned. The Conference then adopted his resolution without 
opposition. 

The conditions of work of women were the subject of a 
draft resolution submitted by Mr. Edward McGrady and 
Miss Grace Abbott, Government delegates of the United States. 
The draft resolution mentions special forms of exploitation 
and discrimination from which women workers have suffered 
in the past, and states that it is in the best interests of society 
that, in addition to full political and civil rights and full op- 
portunity for education, women should have full opportunity 
to work, and should receive remuneration without discrimina- 
tion because of sex, and be protected by legislative safeguards 
against physically harmful conditions of employment and 
economic exploitation, including the safeguarding of mother- 
hood. The resolution refers to the results already achieved 
in abolishing special exploitation of women workers, and recog- 
nises that some of the principles mentioned above lie within 
the competence of other international bodies, but emphasises 
their importance to workers in general and especially to women 
workers. It therefore suggests that the Conference should 
request the Governing Body to bring them to the attention 
of all Governments with a view to their establishment by 
legislative and administrative action. 

Several delegates, including Miss Abbott, one of the authors 
of the resolution, spoke on this subject, and the Conference 
adopted the resolution without opposition. 


Three draft resolutions concerning uniformity of protection 
for workers in China had been submitted by Mr. Mertens, 
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Belgian workers’ delegate, by Mr. Chu, Chinese workers’ dele- 
gate, and by Mr. Koizumi, Japanese workers’ delegate, and 
Mr. Satis Chandra Sen, Indian workers’ delegate. In the course 
of the discussions in the Resolutions Committee, the authors 
of these various draft resolutions, all of which had the same 
object, agreed to amalgamate them in a single text, which the 
Resolutions Committee transmitted to the Conference. 

The draft resolution points out that at its first session the 
Conference had dealt with the special difficulties with which 
the Chinese Government was faced owing to the existence 
of concessions and foreign settlements on its territory. The 
Conference had declared itself in favour of the establishment 
of uniform labour legislation throughout the territory of China. 
The draft resolution goes on to refer to the various efforts 
made by the International Labour Office to find a satisfactory 
solution for this question. It points out that it is essential 
for a State to possess administrative integrity as regards labour 
questions if it is to fulfil its obligations as a Member of the 
International Labour Organisation. It refers in particular to the 
declarations and statements made by the Chinese delegates 
at the Technical Tripartite Conference on the Textile Industry 
held at Washington in 1937, and requests the Governing Body 
to re-examine the question and to consider the adoption of any 
steps or procedure which might lead to an effective solution 
of this urgent problem by direct agreement between the various 
authorities concerned or, failing such an agreement, by an 
international Convention. The purpose of the resolution is to 
ensure the application of a uniform system of protection for the 
workers in all undertakings situated on Chinese territory, 
irrespective of whether they are or are not situated in the 
foreign settlements or whether they do or do not enjoy extra- 
territoriality. 

This draft resolution, emphasising the importance of a 
problem which has been of continuous concern to the Inter- 
national Labour Office in the past, gave rise to a long discussion, 
after which the resolution in question was adopted by the Con- 
ference by 103 votes to 0. 


Mr. Kupers, Netherlands workers’ delegate, submitted 
a draft resolution concerning the obligations of Members of the 
International Labour Organisation under paragraph 5 of Article 
19 of the Constitution. Under this Article, each Member under- 
takes that it will, within the period of one year at the most 
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from the closing of the session of the Conference, or in case 
of exceptional circumstances within eighteen months from the 
closing of the session, bring the Recommendations or Draft 
Conventions adopted by the Conference before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. The draft resolution 
points out that there are doubts as to the fulfilment of these 
obligations by certain Members, and invites the Governing 
Body to examine the methods by which the fulfilment of those 
obligations by all the Members may be secured. 

The resolution was adopted by the Conference without 
opposition. 


The collaboration of Burma with the International Labour 
Organisation was the subject of a draft resolution submitted 
by Mr. Satis Chandra Sen, Indian workers’ delegate. 

It will be remembered that Burma, which had hitherto 
enjoyed full membership of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion as part of India, ceased to be part of India as from 1 April 
1937, and was placed under a new constitutional regime. The 
draft resolution proposed that a study should be made of the 
special situation in which Burma is thus placed with regard to 
the International Labour Organisation. 

During the discussions in the Resolutions Committee 
Mr. Leggett, Government delegate of the British Empire, made a 
declaration according to which Burma, which is now fully self- 
governing within the meaning of Article 421 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, will continue to observe the International Labour 
Conventions which India had ratified up to 1 April 1937, and 
the British Government will have the right to give notice of the 
termination of the application of any of those Conventions 
to Burma separately, in accordance with the provisions of 
the articles of such Conventions providing for termination. 

As regards the participation of Burma in the future activities 
of the International Labour Organisation, the Government 
of Burma and the British Government have agreed that such 
participation should be secured through the medium of the 
British Government, which will be empowered to accept on 
behalf of and with the consent of the Government of Burma 
the obligations of future International Labour Conventions. 

The resolution, in the revised form in which it was submitted 
to the Conference by the Resolutions Committee, expresses 
cordial appreciation of this statement, and invites the Governing 
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Body to consider whether it is desirable that there should be 
included in future Conventions some provision permitting 
accession thereto by fully self-governing colonies, protectorates, 
and possessions, which are not separate Members of the Organ- 
isation. 

The resolution as submitted to the Conference was adopted 
without opposition. 

Mr. Chu, Chinese workers’ delegate, Mr. Satis Chandra Sen, 
Indian workers’ delegate, and Mr. Koizumi, Japanese workers’ 
delegate, submitted a draft resolution concerning the holding 
of an Advisory Tripartite Labour Conference of Asiatic countries 
and the establishment of an Asiatic Committee. The resolution 
points out that it is urgently necessary to promote far-reaching 
improvements in conditions of life and labour in Asiatic coun- 
tries, refers to a resolution on the subject adopted by the Asiatic 
Labour Congress held in Tokyo in May 1937, notes that a resolu- 
tion on the same subject adopted by the Conference in 1936 
has been examined by the Governing Body, and that measures 
to give effect to it are in contemplation, and in conclusion re- 
quests the Conference to invite the Governing Body to redouble 
its efforts for the realisation of this object. 

This resolution, which once more emphasises the need for 
achieving definite results on a matter to which the Organisation 
has repeatedly given its attention, was adopted by the Conference 
without opposition. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution submitted by 
Mr Mertens, Belgian workers’ delegate, and Mr. Jouhaux, 
French workers’ delegate, concerning the generalisation of 
the reduction of hours of work. The conditions in which this 
resolution was adopted were explained above in the part of the 
present article dealing with the reduction of hours of work. 


Election of the Governing Body. 


The triennial elections of the Governing Body took place 
during the session. In accordance with Article 7 of the Consti- 
tution of the International Labour Organisation, the new 
Governing Body had to be constituted as follows : 


Government representatives: 16 members, 8 representing 
the States of chief industrial importance (United States, Canada, 
France, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Union of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics), and 8 representing States elected by the 
delegates to the Conference of the Governments of the remaining 
States. Of these 16 members, at least 6 were required to be 
representatives of non-European States. Since the United 
States, Canada, India, and Japan were already represented 
ex officio, at least two representatives of other non-European 
States had to be elected. 


Employers’ and workers’ representatives: 8 members each, 
at least two in each group being representatives belonging to 
non-European States, elected respectively by the employers’ 
and workers’ delegates to the Conference. 


In accordance with the Standing Orders of the Governing 
Body each Government represented on the Governing Body is 
entitled to appoint a deputy member of a different nationality, 
and the employers’ and workers’ groups are each entitled to 
appoint 8 deputy members, the travelling and subsistence 
expenses of four of whom from each group are paid out of the 
funds of the International Labour Organisation. 

The elections took place on Tuesday, 22 June 1937, and the 


results which are given below were communicated to the Con- 
ference at its Twenty-first Sitting on 23 June : 

The Government delegates other than those of the eight 
States of chief industrial importance nominated the following 
countries : 


Brazil Chile China Mexico 
Norway Poland Spain Yugoslavia. 


The employers’ delegates nominated the following persons: 


Regular Members 


Mr. Curéin (Yugoslavia) Mr. Harriman (United States of 
Mr. Erulkar (India) ! America) 
Mr. Forbes Watson (British Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France) 
Empire) Mr. Oersted (Denmark) 
Mr. Gemmill (Union of South Mr. Olivetti (Italy) 
Africa) } 





1 The chairman of the employers’ group informed the Conference that the 
employers’ representatives of India, Japan, and the Union of South Africa had 
agreed to a system of rotation whereby each would act for two years as a regular 
member and for one year as a deputy member ; the reason why Mr. Tzaut’s name 
no longer figured in the list of regular members was because he had proposed a 
system of rotation between the European countries for a regular member’s seat, 
and an agreement had been reached on that basis. 
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Deputy Members * 


. Zen (Japan) ? Mr. Junoy Rabat (Spain) 
. Tzaut (Switzerland) ? Mr. Camuzzi (Austria) 

. Gérard (Belgium) Mr. Knob (Hungary) 

. Vanék (Czechoslovakia) Mr. Lamuraglia (Argentine 
. Molenaar (Netherlands) Republic) 

. Szydlowski (Poland) Mr. Ling (China). 


The workers’ delegates nominated the following persons : 


Regular Members 


. Andersson (Sweden) Mr. Jouhaux (France) 

. Caballero (Spain) Mr. Mertens (Belgium) 

. Hallsworth (British Empire) Mr. Watt (United States of 
America) 

. Joshi (India) Mr. Yonekubo (Japan) 


Deputy Members 


. Schiirch (Switzerland) Mr. Crofts (Australia) 

. Némeéek (Czechoslovakia) Mr. Krekitch Ane) 
. Jensen (Denmark) Mr. Kupers (Netherlands) 
. Zulawski (Poland) Mr. Draper (Canada) 


Substitute Deputy Members 


. Chu Hsueh-Fan (China) Mr. Krier (Luxemburg) 
. Cerrutti (Argentine Republic) Mr. Peyer (Hungary) 
. Downes (Union of South Mr. Roberts (New Zealand) 


Africa) 
Mr. Hindahl (Norway) Mr. Lombardo Toledano (Mexico) 


The Conference decided that the newly elected Governing 
Body should take office at the autumn session to be held in 
October 1937. 

The chairman of the Government group informed the Con- 
ference that a number of Government delegates had submitted 
a resolution to the Government group requesting the Governing 
Body to consider the desirability of submitting to the Twenty- 
fourth or Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference a draft amend- 
ment to Article 20 of the Standing Orders of the Conference 
which would ensure an equitable system of rotation in the 
appointment of countries to occupy the non-permanent seats 
on the Governing Body. The Conference took note of this 
information. 





1 It was understood that not more than 8 deputy members would ever sit 
at the same time. 
2 See above p. 363, footnote !. 
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UNVEILING OF THE ALBERT THOMAS MEMORIAL 


It may not be inappropriate to the subject of the present 
article to mention an event which did not form part of the 
programme of the Conference, but which nevertheless took 
place during the session—the unveiling of the Albert Thomas 
Memorial, which has been set up opposite the main entrance 
of the International Labour Office. 

After the death of the first Director of the International 
Labour Office, a Committee of the Friends of Albert Thomas 
was formed to create a lasting monument to his memory. It 
was decided to set up a monument by public subscription near 
the International Labour Office. The monument, which is the 
work of the sculptor Paul Landowski, is placed on a site opposite 
the Office, presented by the City of Geneva. It consists of a 
group of four sculptured figures of workers belonging to the 
principal races of mankind. The pedestal on which the group 
is placed bears four bas-reliefs, one of which represents Albert 
Thomas speaking at the Conference, in a characteristic attitude. 
The others represent agricultural, mining and maritime labour. 
On the pedestal are also inscribed some of the sayings of Albert 


Thomas in praise of labour. 


The ceremony of the unveiling of the monument took 
place on Sunday, 20 June 1937 ; it was attended by the delegates 
to the Twenty-third Session of the Conference, representatives 
of the authorities of Geneva, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, and many others, as well as the family 
of Albert Thomas. 

Speeches were made by Mr. Ernest Mahaim, President 
of the Association of the Friends of Albert Thomas, and Belgian 
Government delegate at the Conference ; Mr. Adrien Lachenal, 
President of the Council of the State of Geneva; Mr. Chardin, 
Mayor of Champigny-sur-Marne, where Albert Thomas was 
born; Mr. Neéas, Chairman of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office and Minister of Social Affairs of the 
Czechoslovak Republic ; Mr. Oersted, employers’ Vice-Chairman 
of the Governing Body ; Mr. Léon Jouhaux, workers’ member 
of the Governing Body ; Mr. Joseph Avenol, Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations; Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the 
International Labour Office; and Mr. Paul Faure, French 
Minister of State, representing Mr. Léon Blum, Prime Minister 
of France. 
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All the speakers paid tribute to the great moral and intel- 
lectual qualities of Albert Thomas, who devoted his life to the 
cause of social progress, and whose constructive genius had 
done so much to make the International Labour Organisation 
a living and effective institution. 

Thus the memory of the first Director of the International 
Labour Office is perpetuated by a memorial which is appro- 
priately placed facing the institution which owes its develop- 
ment primarily to him. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


This session of the Conference was, as has been shown, 
characterised by a particularly large attendance. This applies to 
the number of countries represented, the number of complete 
delegations, and the total number of delegates and advisers. 

The President of the Twenty-third Session of the Conference, 
speaking with all the authority which attaches to a Minister 
responsible for dealing with labour problems in his own country, 
emphasised this fact in his closing speech in the following 
terms : 

Not merely in attendance, which I understand is one of the greatest 
there has ever been, but in the rank and standing of the delegates 
accredited to the Conference, there appears evidence of a growing 
belief in the importance and efficacy of the International Labour 
Organisation. Ten countries have authorised members of their Govern- 
ments to attend, and the presence of the political heads of the depart- 
ments responsible for labour and social welfare questions not only 


adds to the weight and value of our deliberations, but indicates the 
importance which these Governments attach to our work here. 


The constructive and co-operative spirit shown by all the 
delegations to the Conference may undoubtedly be regarded 
as the surest evidence that the work of the Conference rests 
on a firm basis, and will continue to progress from year to year, 
and to confer an additional measure of well-being and safety 
on the workers of the world. 

It must be admitted that in regard to the central problem 
of its discussions, that of the reduction of hours of work, the 
Conference did not achieve entirely positive results. When it 
is remembered that several decades elapsed before the 48-hour 
week became general, it is not surprising that the much 
newer idea of the 40-hour week should still encounter some 
apprehension and hesitation, especially after the severe shocks 
which the economic system sustained during the recent de- 
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pression. Nevertheless the idea of the reduction of hours of 
work is making headway, and further progress towards its 
realisation is registered every year. The outstanding feature 
this year was the adoption of the Draft Convention concerning 
the reduction of hours of work in the textile industry. In spite 
of the great complexity of the problem, it proved possible to 
extend the system of international legislation on hours of work 
which was inaugurated four years ago in this direction. As the 
textile industry employs fourteen million workers, this may 
be regarded as a substantial achievement. The discussions 
of the Washington Conference, at which 200 delegates and ad- 
visers considered in detail all those aspects of the situation 
of the textile industry which are likely to affect conditions 
of work, undoubtedly did much to create the necessary atmo- 
sphere for the adoption of a measure of so wide a scope. 

With regard to the chemical and printing industries, the 
Conference was unable to adopt Draft Conventions in spite 
of the preparatory work which had been done by the special 
technical meetings on these industries. In each case, a com- 
paratively few more votes would have been needed to secure 
the statutory two-thirds majority. This cannot be taken to 
mean than the work of the Conference on these questions was 
entirely wasted. The comparison of ideas and experience 
which led to these questions being placed on the agenda of the 
Conference has thrown fresh light on the situation of the indus- 
tries concerned in the various countries, and although a positive 
settlement on international lines did not prove possible, it is 
already clear that the discussions which took place, as well as the 
information collected by the Office, will carry great weight 
in the discussions which are still going on in the national sphere. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution on the reduction 
of hours of work, requesting the Governing Body to consider 
the possibility of the generalisation of the reduction of hours 
of work in all branches of economic activity not covered by the 
Conventions hitherto adopted. It will be for the Governing 
Body to consider whether the newer conceptions concerning 
hours of work have gained sufficient ground in the public mind 
in recent years to allow the problem to be faced squarely as a 
whole, instead of being approached in a fragmentary way as up 
to the present. 

As the President said at the conclusion of the session, 
“ The movement towards a shorter working week, both from the 
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point of view of relieving unemployment and providing more 
leisure for workers, is healthy sign of the times, and in spite 
of the apparent setback to the principle I do not need to be a: 
prophet to predict that the movement towards the shorter 
working week will finally carry the day. ”’ 

On a more limited and technical subject, that of safety 
in the building industry, the Conference has to its credit a 
particularly satisfactory achievement in the form of a Draft 
Convention and four Recommendations, supplemented by a 
Model Code of a very detailed character. The body of regulations 
thus constituted will enable all countries-to benefit by the 
experience acquired by each one of them as regards the safety 
of workers in the building trade. The work of the Office as a 
centre for the exchange of information makes it possible to 
draw up carefully considered regulations embodying the results 
of the progress made throughout the world; and when the general 
adoption of those results means in practice the saving of human 
lives, the Conference has a right to be proud of its work. The 
President laid particular stress on the spirit of co-operation 
shown by the various groups in the Committee which dealt 
with safety in the building industry. “Co-operation of this 
kind ”’, he said, “is not always possible, and I think the Con- 
ference should note such an example of effective and harmonious 
working. As a result, the Convention and Recommendations 
constitute a first attempt on an international scale to set up 
standards of safety in the building industry. .This is an industry 
in which the accident rate is very high, and I believe there has 
been a universal feeling for a long time that international 
action was necessary and perhaps overdue. We may, I think, 
congratulate ourselves most heartily on the work we have done 
in this field. ”’ 

By way of revision of existing Conventions, the Conference 
adopted two Draft Conventioris concerning the minimum 
age for admission to industrial and non-industrial employment. 
The raising of the minimum age from 14 to 15 is closely bound 
up with technical progress in industry, but it also represents an 
important step forward in the protection of the health of young 
persons and the completion of their education. The measure 
will enable young persons to enter an active life with a greater 
provision of physical strength and a more thorough training ; 
at the same time it will limit the extent to which young workers 
compete with adults in industrial and commercial employ- 
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ment. “ These Conventions ’”’, said the President, “ have an 
importance of a much wider significance than merely excluding 
children from employment until they attain the age of 15. 
Problems of further education, whether technical or otherwise, 
are involved, and most countries have in recent years, I believe, 
turned their attention to the possibility of raising the standards 
of education. The Conventions we have now adopted are a 
definite milestone on the way to higher standards of education 
and life.” 

The Conference also adopted two Recommendations on 
public works. Unemployment and the means of remedying 
and preventing it continue to form one of the main preoccupa- 
tions of the International Labour Organisation. By laying 
down, in these two Recommendations, the methods of organising 
public works, both nationally and internationally, the Conference 
has done something to promote the creation of reserves of 
employment which may help to prevent the recurrence of 
depressions, or at any rate to alleviate their effects. 

It will be seen that the Conference has pursued its main 
task of building up international labour legislation in a variety 
of spheres. That, however, is not its sole function ; for if that 
legislation is to become a practical reality, it must be followed 
by strict application on the part of the States which ratify 
the Conventions. The Conference has to supervise the progress 
made in this respect ; and it does so with increasing effectiveness 
owing to the improved methods which have been followed in 
recent years for the examination of the annual reports on 
the application of Conventions required by the Constitution. 
It has been shown that, in the present as in past years, mutual 
international supervision has been exercised in a spirit of 
reciprocal comprehension and confidence to which the President 
drew special attention. 

The discussion on the Director’s Report was notable both 
for its extent and for its substantial character. It threw light 
on the ideas which are mainly occupying the attention of Govern- 
ments, employers, and workers at the present time. It was 
encouraging to note that the tendency towards economic 
recovery to which the Director had drawn attention was con- 
firmed by all speakers. But the fear of a future depression led 
many of them to call for remedies for the uncertainties of the 
existing economic and social position. Once more this great 
annual debate provided the Conference with an opportunity of 
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surveying the real position existing in the world of labour, 
and allowed the delegates to take back to their respective 
countries a rich harvest of facts and ideas. 

If the contribution made by the Twenty-third Session 
of the Conference to the work of the International Labour 
Organisation is regarded as a whole, there is every reason for 
looking forward with hope and confidence. As the President 
said in closing the session of the Conference, “I have received 
the definite impression that as a result of the generally pre- 
vailing distress and unemployment of recent years the minds 
of an increasing number of Governments have turned to the 
possibility of a wider and a more intensive use of international 
machinery in matters of social policy. ... Each country 
has found that it has become more and more a duty to take every 
possible step, in accordance with its own national circumstances, 
to ease the pressure of adverse economic conditions.... Few 
of us who have to carry public responsibility in these matters 
feel that it is sufficient to act within our own borders, and so we 
have come here to take common counsel with our colleagues 
from all over the world as to how best the standards of living 
of our peoples can be maintained and improved. The existence 
in the International Labour Organisation of machinery so 
aptly designed for the purpose is an asset of great value, and it is 
because of this that I venture to forecast an increasingly useful 
future for the Organisation ”’. 

By the unveiling of the monument which now stands op- 
posite the International Labour Office, the memory of Albert 
Thomas was closely associated with this session of the Con- 
ference. It is appropriate that there should be a visible me- 
morial in stone, for those who did not know him, to a man 
whose memory is still a living reality in the hearts of all those 
who worked with him. When the delegates to the Conference 
stood round the Albert Thomas Memorial at the unveiling 
ceremony, at which so many heartfelt tributes were paid to his 
great personality and work, they might feel with pride that from 
year to year, and particularly at the Twenty-third Session, 
they had, by their unstinted and prudent work, achieved another 
step forward in the great task outlined by Albert Thomas, the 
apostle of social progress and the driving force of the movement 
for the reduction of hours of work. 





The Theory of Planned Economy: 
A Study of Some Recent Works 


by 


Robert Mossé£, 
Lecturer in the Faculty of Law, Grenoble 


In a previous article published in the Review', Mr. P. W. 
Martin endeavoured to take stock of the present situation in regard 
to economic planning from the point of view of concrete develop- 
ments, by an analytical survey of the various types of governmental 
economic measures, followed by a study of the more immediate 
problems involved. In the present article, Mr. Mossé approaches 
the subject from a purely theoretical standpoint. The planned 
economy which he analyses seems to approximate to the idea of 
collectivism, or State socialism. He reviews a number of impor- 
tant works on the subject which have appeared recently, examines 
various postulates generally recognised by contemporary economists 
as essential features of a planned economy, and analyses the working 
conditions of a system of this kind. His conclusion is that, so far 
as abstract theory is concerned, the mechanism of planned economy 
is quite conceivable and might even maintain economic equilibrium 
at least as well as the system of laissez-faire, while making better 
provision for social justice and human welfare. 


INTRODUCTION 


CONOMIC theory has always been one of the most serious 
obstacles to social reforms; too often it endeavours to 
prove that the measures proposed for the benefit of the work- 
ers would violate natural laws and tend to produce catastrophes 





1 Cf. P. W. Martin : “ The Present Status of Economic Planning : I. An Inter- 
national Survey of Governmental Economic Intervention ; II. The Problems ”’, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 5, May 1936, and Vol. XX XV, 
No. 2, Feb. 1937. 
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the consequences of which would have to be borne by the 
working class themselves. One of the most characteristic 
examples of this resistance to reform based on economic theory 
was given a few years ago when a so-called law was enunciated 
which alleged that unemployment insurance was the cause of 
permanent unemployment.! Since then a similar discussion 
has taken place with regard to the 40-hour week, the extension 
of purchasing power, and various other proposals. 

In every case the liberal view was strengthened by the fact 
that it had the support of a body of doctrine which formed a 
coherent whole. The views which favoured intervention and 
social progress, on the other hand, were stronger on the humani- 
tarian side than in the direction of economic theory because 
they had no complete body of doctrine to support their argu- 
ments. As social reform involves an increasing amount of 
continuous intervention, its advocates should be able to prove 
that economic planning, carried to its logical conclusion in 
the form of a completely planned economy, would be capable 
of establishing an economic balance at least as successfully 
as the policy of complete laissez-faire. 

Unfortunately, in the general welter of systems planned 
economy has for long remained in a position of definite inferior- 
ity. During the last half-century many economists have severely 
and searchingly criticised the plans for a collectivist society 
and have shown the failings of these plans from the point of 
view of achieving economic balance. ? 





1 This theory was demolished by F. Mauretre (International Labour Review, 

Vol. XXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1931). 

2 Cf. in particular : 

AFTALION : Les fondements du socialisme. Paris, Riviére. 

Amonn : Die Hauptprobleme der Sozialisierung. Leipzig, 1920. 

M. BourcGutin : Les systémes socialistes et l'évolution économique. Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1904. 

G. CassEL : Die Gemeinwirtschaft, Leipzig, 1925 ; and Traité d’économie politique 
(French translation), Paris, Giard, 1929, especially Chap. XV : La société socia- 
liste; Chap. XXVII: L’intérét dans la société socialiste; Chap. XXXIX: Le 
salaire dans la société socialiste. 

Hayek, Pierson, and others: Collectivist Economic Planning. London, Rout- 
ledge, 1935. 

von Mises: Die Gemeinwirtschaft, Ist edition, Jena, 1922. English translation, 
revised and expanded, under the title Socialism, London, 1935. 

V. Pareto : Les systémes socialistes. Paris, Giard, 1926. 

W. Roépxe: “ Sozialisierung”, in Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 4th 
edition. 

ScHAFFLE : Quintessenz des Sozialismus, Gotha, 1875. French translation by Benoit 
MALONn, Paris, 1904. 
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It is true that the force of this criticism was largely due to 
the weakness of the defenders, whose attitude was one either 
of prudent silence or of unthinking recklessness. While the 
Utopians gave proof of possessing more imagination than 
real knowledge, the Marxists intentionally refrained from making 
constructive plans for the society of the future. 

To-day the situation is beginning to change. In the field 
of practical achievement a real planned economy has been set 
up in the U.S.S.R. and in Germany ; in many other countries 
State intervention has gone so far that these countries are 
already more than half-way from complete laissez-faire to a 
completely planned economic system.! Economic conditions 
would therefore appear to be more favourable than in the days 
of Marx for the elaboration of a coherent theory of planned 
economy. In the last few years theoretical research has produced 
several important works in which endeavours are made to 
outline the form that might be taken by a systematically 
planned economy and to show in what circumstances such an 
economy could produce economic balance as successfully as 
and perhaps better than laissez-faire, while having at the same 
time the advantage of providing more social justice and greater 
well-being for the human race. 

The purpose of this article is to give an outline of these 
recent developments in the theory of planned economy, the 
supporters of which are trying to achieve in the field of con- 
structive economic activity, based on the marginal conception, 
what Marx achieved in the field of criticism of the capitalist 
system on the basis of the Ricardian theory. ” 





1 Cf. P. W. Martin : loc. cit. 


2 Among the recent works which make the greatest contribution towards the 
establishment of a theory of planned economy mention may be made of the 
following : 

G. D. H. Coxe : Principles of Economic Planning. 1935. 
Dickinson : “ Price Formation in a Socialist Community”’, in Economic Journal, 

June 1933, pp. 237-250. 

M. Doss: “ Economic Theory and the Problems of a Socialist Economy”, in 

Economic Journal, Dec. 1933. 

». F. M. Dursin: “ Economic Calculus in a Planned Economy”, in Economic 

Journal, Dec. 1936, pp. 676-690. 

- L. Haty : Economic System in a Socialist State. London, Macmillan, 1937. 
1. Hemann: Kapitalismus und Sozialismus. Potsdam, Protte Verlag, 1931 ; 

Sozialistiche Wirtschafts und Arbeitsordnung. Potsdam, 1932. 

- LANDAUER : Planwirtschaft und Verkehrswirtschaft, 1931. 


(Note 2 continued on the next page.) 
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THE STRUCTURE OF A PLANNED ECONOMY 


The first necessity for the theorists who advocate a planned 
economy is to define the main characteristics of this system ; 
they must lay down hypotheses concerning its economic, legal, 
and political structure, just as the classic economists did for 
the liberal-individualistic system, or system of free competition. 
The essential or structural characteristics of this latter system 
were the private ownership of the means of production and of 
consumers’ goods, the autonomy of the undertaking in the 
pursuit of profit, the absence of State intervention, entirely 
free competition between sellers, buyers, capitalists, and entre- 
preneurs, and a stable currency. It was by a process of reason- 
ing based on the assumption of a simplified society possessing 
these structural features that the liberal economists, from 
Turgot to Ricardo and from Karl Menger to J. B. Clark, built 
up the imposing edifice of economic theory. It is for the socialist 
economists who favour economic planning to define the anatom- 
ical structure which will serve as a basis for studying the physio- 
logical working of the planned economic system. 

For many years back many types of collectivist economy 
in the wide sense have been proposed, and an excellent survey 
of these is given by Maurice Bourguin in his valuable work. ! 
Some of these earlier proposals may now be regarded as entirely 
discredited, as for example the system of absolute communism 
involving the direct distribution in kind of commodities and 
duties, and the various systems based on labour value. These 
had been condemned by economic theory even before the war, 





(Note 2 continued.) 


O. Lance: “On the Economic Theory of Socialism’, in Review of Economic 
Studies, Oct. 1936 and Feb. 1937. 

LEDERER : Planwirtschaft. 

LERNER: “ Economic Theory and Socialist Economy”, in Review of Economic 
Studies, Oct. 1934 ; “ Statics and Dynamics in Socialist Economics ”, in Economic 
Journal, June 1937, p. 253. 

L. Lorwin : “ The Problem of Economic Planning ”’, report to the World Social 

Economic Congress, Amsterdam, published in World Social Economic Planning : 

Addendum, The Hague, 1932. 

Mosss : “ La liberté de personne et l’économie planifiée ’’, in Esprit, July 1936. 

. SouLE : A planned Society. New York, Macmillan, 1932. 

Tiscu : Wirtschafts- Rechnung und Verteilung im zentralistisch-organisierten 

sozialistischen Gemeinswesen. Thesis, Bonn, 1932. 

ZASSENHAUS : “ Ueber die Oekonomische Theorie der Planwirtschaft”’, in 

Zeitschrift fiir National-Oekonomie, 1934, p. 507. 


1 M. Bourcut, op. cit. (references are to the third edition of 1907). 
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and the development of the Soviet economic system has con- 
firmed that judgment. ! 

Modern theorists are, with some slight shades of difference, 
in general agreement on six postulates, which in their view 
must be the fundamental features of a planned economy. 


First Postulate: Control of Economic Activity by a Central 
Administrative Body 


The first, and by far the most important, characteristic 
distinguishing a planned economy from a liberal-individualistic 
economy is the existence of a supreme body co-ordinating and 
controlling economic life and giving instructions to the various 
units of the economic system (factories, farms, shops, etc.). 
These subordinate undertakings must retain their independence 
as regards accounting and technical methods, but they are 
deprived of their economic sovereignty and of the right to 
dispose freely of such profits as they may make. They are 
governed by the central economic administration, which is 
equivalent to an economic general staff possessing not only 
the right of supervision but also the right of coercion, where 
necessary. In short, the system would be similar to that of 
a large capitalist undertaking (Bat’a, for example), in which 
the various departments have their independent system of 
accounting, calculate the cost of materials and labour and draw 
up a balance sheet of the transfers of goods from department 
to department and from one stage of production to another, 
the goods being credited to the department that supplies them 
and debited to the department that takes them over, while at 
the same time there is a higher authority co-ordinating the work 
of the whole undertaking. Thus a planned economy would 
simply adopt a method which is considered in the capitalist 
system to represent the highest degree of perfection. 

But who would be in control ? Enrico Barone, and following 
him Zassenhaus, refer to the Minister of Production as the 
supreme economic authority.2 Cassell spoke of a central 
authority without going into details *, and Edouard Heimann 





1 Cf. in particular : M. Bourcutn : op. cit., pp. 11 et seg., 45 and 68 ; AFTALION : 
op. cit. ; L. Lorwin : loc. cit. ; R. Moss : L’ Union sovidtique, pp. 35 et seq. Paris, 
Sagittaire, 1936. 

2 E. Barone: “ Il Ministro della Produzione nello Stato socialista ”, in Giornale 
degli Economisti, 1908. H. Zassenuaus : loc. cit., p. 507. 

® G. CassELL : Traité d économie politique, p. 177. 
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of a “ Zentrale Wirtschaftsplanung’”’. Dickinson! places a 
Supreme Economic Council at the head of the economic hier- 
archy of factories, trusts, and federations, and O. Lange? 
mentions a Central Planning Board. In any case it would 
doubtless be the State or the Government which would hold 
the supreme power. 

The power enjoyed by the supreme authority would naturally 
be considerable, and it should therefore be vested in the State 
alone ; that would appear to be the view of most writers on the 
subject. In a totalitarian State it must inevitably be the State 
that controls the economic system ; in such a State the political 
authorities could not tolerate the competition of an independent 
economic authority, because economic policy must be sub- 
ordinated to the general policy of the country. The same 
necessity arises in a democratic State, for “the only possible 
guarantee against economic oppression and tyranny is a political 
Constitution’; “the economic authorities responsible for 
drawing up the plan would have to be representatives of the 
majority of the nation and not of a few individuals. If the 
plans are to cover the whole of economic life they cannot be 
a matter for private individuals or for certain corporations .. . 
The organisation of the economic system as a whole cannot 
provide any security for the defence of the rights of consumers, 
that is of the citizens in general, unless the authority is in the 
hands of the legal Government of the country.” Planned 
economy thus differs from a corporative economy in which the 
producers themselves would be in control. Zassenhaus is careful 
to differentiate it also from State intervention in a free economic 
system, which corresponds to what is known in France as 
“économie dirigée ”’. 4 

What will be the aims of the economic authority ? Most 
authors expect it to take up a hedonistic attitude. “ The 
highest economic good,” says Dobb, > “ consists in giving the 
consumer what he thinks he wants.” Dickinson takes as a 
criterion the maximum satisfaction of the consumers, obtained 
by striving after the maximum marginal utility and equality 





1 Dickinson : loc. cit., p. 239. 

2 O. LANGE : loc. cit. 

3 R. Moss : “ Les investissements dans l'économie capitaliste et dans l’écono- 
mie planifiée ’’, in Revue d’économie politique, Jan. 1934, and “ La liberté de la per- 
sonne et l'économie politique ”, in Esprit, July 1936. 

4 H. Zassenwaus : loc. cit., p. 508. 

5 Doss: loc. cit., p. 591. 
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of marginal gratification in the case of the different commodities 
and services in accordance with the marginal analysis. Zassen- 
haus considers that the true aim should be to give the fullest 
possible satisfaction to individual needs, but his outlook is not 
optimistic, and he fears that the controlling economic authority 
will in practice not follow this aim but may even pursue ends 
that are at variance with the real economic interests of the 
persons they govern. ! 

If one accepts the hedonistic solution—maximum marginal 
utility, minimum effort, and equality of marginal satisfaction— 
one is led with Heimann, Dickinson, Zassenhaus, and Lange 
to accept the view that the central authority must be sub- 
ordinate to the consumers. In that case a referendum of the 
consumers would be the final arbiter in the decisions of the 
economic authority. From the point of view of equilibrium 
in production, therefore, the planned economy would resemble 
the pure liberal-individualistic economy as described by the 
neo-classical economists. This raises the question of the inequal- 
ity of sacrifice represented in the payment of the same sum by 
individuals with unequal money incomes, which is the major 
criticism made of the liberal-individualistic system ; would not 
the same objection hold good against a planned economy ? 
It will be necessary to consider later how it is proposed to escape 
from this difficulty. 

But the hedonistic solution is not the only possible one. 
Oskar Lange makes a very clear distinction between (a) a 
system in which the consumers’ preferences, as expressed in 
their demands and their purchases, are the determining economic 
criteria, and (b) a system governed by the subjective appraise- 
ment of a Central Planning Board.2 The two systems will 
naturally work in very different ways ; the former seems to be 
preferred by many theorists, tempered however by certain 
supplementary measures of the second type. 


Second Postulate: Collective Ownership of the Means of 
Production 


The collective ownership of the means of production and 
exchange was the main feature of the original Marxist theory 
of socialism. It seemed that once private property had been 





1 ZASSENHAUS : loc. cit., p. 530. 
2 O. LANGE : loc. cit., p. 60. 
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expropriated all the rest should follow as a logical consequence. 
To-day, although collective appropriation is no longer considered 
sufficient in itself, it is still held by many to be a necessary 
condition. Heimann continues to some extent the Marxist 
tradition by placing at the head of the list of structural changes 
the substitution of collective ownership for private ownership ; 
he makes this change a condition for achieving the sociological 
unity of the people, that is to say, the abolition of the class 
war.! Dickinson and Lange also place collective ownership 
among the indispensable postulates. ? 

A new trend of thought would appear, however, to be 
developing : it places the idea of collective appropriation in 
the background or even abandons it entirely. Zassenhaus 
appears to identify the first postulate (control of economic 
activities) with the second (collective appropriation).* The 
essential point is that the function of entrepreneur should be 
exercised by the economic administrative authority or under 
its strict supervision, the fact of private ownership becoming 
more or less immaterial. Still more characteristic is the attitude 
taken in France by the General Confederation of Labour : 
Robert Lacoste states that the nationalisation demanded by 
the Confederation by no means implies the expropriation of 
the present owners and collective appropriation ; the essential 
point is the transfer of the managing function.* The actual 
course of economic development has probably contributed 
largely to this change in emphasis ; the entrepreneur has become 
distinct from the capitalist, that is to say, from the person 
who supplies the capital, and it is found that it is no longer 
necessary to be the legal owner of an undertaking in order 
to have the actual management of it ; at the same time there 
has been a rapid increase in the number of joint stock companies, 
which represent the actual collective ownership of property. 
It has thus become more doubtful whether the collective owner- 
ship of the means of production and exchange is an indispensable 





1 E. Hermann : Sozialistische Wirtschafts- und Arbeitsordnung, pp. 9 et seq. 

2 “We postulate an economic society in which private property is recognised 
in goods used for personal consumption but not in goods for trade or for producing 
goods to be sold in the way of trade. Natural resources and instrumental goods are 
owned by the community and all production is undertaken by the community.” 
DickINson : loc. cit., p. 238. 

3 H. Zassenuaus : loc. cit., p. 508. 

4 Lacoste (Member of the Administrative Committee of the General Con- 
federation of Labour) : Address to the Centre polytechnicien d’études économiques, 
12 March 1937, published in the Bulletin du C.P.E.E., April 1937, pp. 9 et seq. 
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condition for a planned economy, provided always that the 
economic power postulated by the first hypothesis is sufficiently 
effective. + 

Theoretically, then, one may distinguish between two types 
of planned economy, the one with and the other without 
collective ownership. Nevertheless, most authors have studied 
planned economy with collective ownership, and it is this type 
that will be discussed here. Collective ownership naturally 
does not prevent accounts being kept of the cost of the means 
of production and of raw materials at every step of the economic 
process. ? 


Third Postulate: Retention of Money 


In a scientific study of planned economy there can be no 
question of eliminating money ; the theorists generally admit 
that the planned economy must have a monetary system more 
or less similar to that actually practised at the present time. 
Indeed, even Marx and some of his followers admitted the reten- 
tion of money. ® 

The planned economy must have a unit for measuring 
value ; it need not necessarily be a certain weight of yellow 
metal, but might just as well be a certain period of work taken 
as an abstract unit, or some other factor. The retention of 
money as a common denominator of value is indispensable for 





1 It may be agreed that, generally speaking, planned economy excludes private 
appropriation, but this is not absolutely necessary. In reality the legal fact of 
appropriation loses all its significance in a planned economy. It is relatively un- 
important whether the person who works a piece of land is the owner or not, for in 
any case the plan prescribes the type of crop, the use to which seeds, machinery 
and fertilisers are to be put, and the selling price of the products. It becomes merely 
a psychological problem which can be solved in accordance with existing prejudices 
and traditions without detrimental effects to the economic system. It is quite easy 
to conceive of a planned economy without legal expropriation.” (Moss&é: Les 
investissements dans l’ économie capitaliste.) 

2 Von MisEs asserted (Socialism) that without private ownership there could be 
no accounting, but WicksTEED (The Common Sense of Political Economy, p. 28) and 
LANGE (loc. cit., p. 54) have shown that his argument was based on a misconception 
of the idea of prices. 

3 “Each worker... receives from the society a voucher that he has contrib- 
uted such and such a quantity of labour (after deduction of his labour for the 
common fund) and draws through this voucher on the social storehouse as much 
of the means of consumption as costs the same quantity of labour.”’ (Marx, Critique 
of the Gotha Programme, London, 1933.) “ Money is the simplest means known 
up to the present time which makes it possible in as complicated a mechanism as 
that of the modern productive process, with its tremendous far-reaching division 
of labour, to secure the circulation of products and their distribution to the indi- 
vidual members of society. It is the means which makes it possible for each one 
to satisfy his interests according to his individual inclination.” (Kaursky : The 
Social Revolution, p. 129.) 

4 Cf. CasseL: Traité d’économie politique, p. 180. 
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the solution of the problem of economic accounting, and does 
away with the argument that economic calculation would 
be impossible because there would be no unit of value. ? 

As a means of payment, money in a planned economy is 
“freely disposable purchasing power” *, or a right or claim 
—indeterminate in its object but determinate in its amount— 
to the social product. The central authority will issue to indi- 
viduals, under conditions to be considered later, vouchers or 
units of income in the form of currency, which will then be 
used for the purchase of consumers’ goods in the market. ® 
This method of indirect distribution by means of currency is 
the best means of guaranteeing freedom of choice for the con- 
sumer and therefore liberty or even sovereignty for him. 4 


Fourth Postulate: The Free Market for Consumers’ Goods 


Most authors accepting Cassel’s postulate do not insist on 
the distribution of commodities by the authorities or by means 
of cards showing the rights of each individual; they accept 
the idea of a free market for consumers’ goods, by which is 
meant a market that is free from the buyer’s point of view 


(freedom to buy or not to buy, to choose quality, to determine 
the quantity to be acquired in exchange for payment, with 
competition between purchasers), but a monopoly from the 
point of view of the sellers. ® 





1 With regard to the impossibility of economic accounting in a social economy, 
cf. Max WEBER : Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 45 (quoted by von Misss : Socialism, 
appendix, p. 518), and von MISsEs: op. cit., pp. 113 et seq. With regard to the 
necessity for money, cf. CasseL: Traité, Vol. I, p. 180. With regard to the com- 
parison between capitalist money and the money ina planned economy, cf. Moss& 
in Annales du droit et des sciences sociales, 1936, No. 6, pp. 181 et seq. 

2 DIcKINSON : loc. cit., p. 239. 

3 ZASSENHAUS : loc. cit., p. 523. 

4 GrRonLunD (The Co-operative Commonwealth, London, Swan Sonnenschein, 
1896, and The New Economy, Chicago, Stone, 1898) and Sutzer (Die Zukunft 
des Sozialismus, Dresden, Béhmert, 1899) proposed social systems of currency 
in the form of vouchers. At that time BourGutn, adopting the then accepted view 
which recognised only a metal currency, raised the objection that a currency 
without intrinsic value was impossible. Later developments in monetary theories 
and systems have deprived this objection of its force. 

5 “ One naturally assumes that the purchasers are free to buy what they wish 
within the limits of their money income ” (HEIMANN : op. cit., p. 12). In the same 
sense cf. DICKINSON : loc. cit., p. 238. ‘“ Unless the democratic doctrine is rejected, 
root and branch, it is necessary to consult the consumers about what they want,” 
says DurRBIN (“ Economic Calculus in a Planned Economy ”’, in Economic Journal, 
Dec. 1936, p. 676). ZAsSSENHAUS (loc. cit., pp. 523 et seq.) and LANGE (loc. cit, 
p. 60) consider the free market for consumers’ goods one of the possible types in a 
planned economy. With regard to the distinction between a planned economy using 
money and granting free option to the consumers and a despotic planned economy, 
cf. Mossk, L’Union soviétique, p. 35. 
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The degree of power granted to the consumers may vary 
according to whether they have merely the right to select 
from among the objects placed at their disposal by decision 
of the economic authority or whether their decisions have a 
predominant or even decisive influence on the attitude taken 
by the authority. In the first case one can speak of the freedom 
of the consumers and in the second of their sovereignty. Com- 
plete respect for the sovereignty of the consumers would make 
it difficult to draw up plans, and it would be necessary in a 
planned economy to restrict this sovereignty—perhaps, as 
Dickinson suggests, by dividing economic life into several 
sectors in which the degree of power granted to the consumer 
would become increasingly less as the needs concerned became 
less urgent. ! 


Fijth Postulate: Free Choice of Occupation and Inequality of 
Remuneration 


Dickinson and Lange, like Cassel and Heimann ®?, retain 
the idea of free choice of occupation ; they admit that in a 
planned economy persons of working age should be free to 
select their occupation from among those available, subject 
of course to their possessing the necessary qualifications. The 
distribution of workers over different employments would 
be achieved by a differentiation in wages, the remuneration 
for the services of different workers being determined by their 
economic importance. That necessarily implies inequality in 
the remuneration for labour. It should be noted that this 
conception is not alien to the trend of Marxist thought; it 
was very clearly outlined by Kautsky before the War. ® 





1 With regard to the distinction between freedom and sovereignty, cf. Professor 
Hutt : The Economists and the Public, Chaps. XV and XVI (quoted in the Economic 
Journal, March 1937, p. 99). 

2 Cf. Dickinson : loc. cit., p. 239: “ The human effort required in production 
is hired by the community under contracts of service, freely entered into by its 
citizens (proceeds of contracts form part of the purchasing power at the disposal 
of citizens).”’ Cf. also LANGE : loc. cit., p. 60. 

* “Since the labourers cannot be assigned by military discipline and against 
their wishes to the various branches of industry, so it may happen that too many 
labourers rush into certain branches of industry while a lack of labourers is the 
rule in others. The necessary balance can then only be brought about by the reduc- 
tion of wages where there are too many labourers and the raising of them in those 
branches of industry where there is a lack of labourers until the point is reached 
where every branch has as many labourers as it can use.” (KAuTSKY: op. cit., 
pp. 134-135, quoted by LANGE : loc. cit., p. 139.) This is in the Adam Smith tradi- 
tion. HEIMANN (op. cit., p. 19) expresses the matter similarly but more briefly : 
“ The principle of free price determination implies that of a differentiation in incomes 
according to the scarcity and utility of the services rendered.” 
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In the production side of economic life the planned economy 
would therefore necessarily result in inequality of remuneration, 
just as is the case in the liberal-individualistic economic system ; 
but, as distinct from the latter, economic activity would not 
be the only source of income; it will be seen later that the 
inequality could be corrected to some extent by subsidiary 
systems of distribution. 


Siath Postulate: A Watertight Economic System 


The study of the theory of planned economy requires, at 
least for purposes of analytical method and probably also for 
its practical application, the postulate of a closed economic 
system—a planet, nation, or smaller unit—unaffected by 
disturbances or influences from without. Nevertheless, this 
hypothesis does not imply either the application of the system 
to the whole world (the conception of world revolution) or 
national autarky (the Fascist and National-Socialist conception). 
It merely presupposes that the economic sphere is watertight 
and that its relations with the external world can be regulated 
at will. It is unfortunately impossible within the scope of this 
article to consider the theory of economic and financial relation- 
ships with the external world. 


WorRKING OF THE SYSTEM 
Equilibrium in Production 


As early as 1931 J. Griziotti-Kretschmann ! represented a 
planned economy as a system in which neither the mechanism 
of supply and demand nor the principles of the marginal analysis 
would come into play. This conception is now out of date. 
After B6hm-Bawerk’s criticisms of the classical Marxist cost-of- 
production theory of value, and the developments of economic 
science, the theory of a planned economy can no longer be based 
on a unilateral conception of value which ignores the consumer’s 
preferences, nor can it ignore the theory of equilibrium. The 
objections of Max Weber and von Mises based on the impossi- 
bility of accounting were partially justified with regard to the 
primitive forms of Socialist society, but contemporary authors 
have endeavoured to make allowance for them. As has wittily 





1 “La funzione dei prezzi nell’economia regolata”’, in Giornale degli Econo- 
misti, Sept. 1931. 
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been said, the Government of the Socialist State of the future 
will have to set up a statue to von Mises in the great hall of 
the Ministry of Socialisation as a token of gratitude because 
he compelled the Socialists to tackle the real problem. ' 

As in the capitalist economic system and in any other 
system—even a Robinson Crusoe one—the problem is to strike 
a balance between the demands or preferences of the consumers 
and the relative scarcity of the primary factors of production, 
including the labour factor. 

In the case of consumers’ sovereignty (and not merely 
freedom of choice), where the economic authorities would base 
their decisions on the preferences of the consumers and not 
on ethical considerations, practically the same solution is 
proposed by Cassel, Heimann, Dickinson, and Lange. 

In the market for consumers’ goods there are potential 
demands, dependent on prices, for the various products. Without 
going into the psychological factors determining the individual 
curves, it is sufficient to know—as was already pointed out by 
Walras in the case of free competition—the demand curve of 
society, which is the resultant of the individual curves. The 
social demand curves for various products can and must in a 
planned economy be known more exactly than in a liberal- 
individualistic economy, for the selling organisations all have a 
monopoly and can study the consumers’ reactions to price 
changes, if necessary by scientific experiment.* 

At the outset the supply of consumers’ goods in the market 
would be given, in view of the actual situation at the point of 
departure.* All that would be required therefore would be to 
determine the price at which the whole of the available supply 
could be sold, since a planned economy aims at giving satisfac- 
tion to the consumers and not at value. The equilibrium price 
would be that which caused the given supply to coincide with 
the demand and not, as frequently happens in the present 
economic system, the price which guarantees the maximum value 
for the product of the two factors ; unit price and quantity sold. 
But this is only a problem of temporary equilibrium which would 
not produce a final equilibrium, because this equilibrium price 
might not cover the cost. 





1 LANGE : loc. cit., p. 53. 

2 The determination of the demand curves would be one of the fundamental 
tasks of the economic research services in a planned economy. 

3 Or as a result of the decisions of the economic authority in the case of a pre- 
established plan. 
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The real problem would arise when the selling organisations 
began to re-stock. 

The selling organisations, in the light of their experience of 
the market for consumers’ goods, would draw up demand curves 
and send them to the various manufacturing bodies (Dickinson). 
These demands would not be definite orders at a given price but 
merely demand schedules dependent on prices, similar to those 
drawn up by exchange brokers as a summary of the orders of 
their customers. These demand schedules would reflect very 
exactly the consumers’ preferences. They would be transmitted 
to the manufacturing bodies, which in turn would break up each 
demand for a finished article, in the light of technical considera- 
tions, into demands for the ultimate productive resources 
(labour, natural resources, and capital). Working backwards 
in this way through the whole process of production one would 
pass from the demand curves (either expressed by the consumers 
or calculated or assumed) for the final products to the demands 
for the ultimate productive resources. 

The trust, having a monopoly for the manufacture of a pro- 
duct, would have the following general instructions: (1) to 
endeavour to satisfy the consumers’ desires so far as possible 
at the lowest cost ; it would therefore try to reduce costs by 
technical improvements ; (2) to achieve equality of marginal 
productivity for the various factors ; it would therefore have to 
combine its demands for the ultimate productive resources in 
such a way that the receipts obtained from the subsequent 
undertakings in exchange for a given expenditure were equal, 
irrespective of the factor employed: for instance, a hundred 
francs devoted to the purchase of labour would have to bring 
in the same amount as a hundred francs used for the purchase 
of raw materials. 

In the light of these two rules and of technical conditions, the 
various manufacturing trusts would thus be able to submit 
demand schedules for the various ultimate productive resources. 

Take the case of labour. The problem is not difficult, since 
there is free competition on the market on the selling side (work- 
ers) as well as on the buying side (various trusts), and the usual 
theory may therefore be applied. On analysis it would appear 
that a position of equilibrium would be reached in three inter- 
dependent stages. 

First stage : The trusts requiring labour would draw up their 
demand schedules for labour in terms of various possible wage 
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rates ; in so doing they would obviously adopt as a basis the 
marginal monetary productivity of labour; all the applicants 
for labour would meet in the employment market, where 
a single aggregate demand for labour, as a function of wages, 
would emerge. 

Second stage: In this market an equilibrium rate of wages 
corresponding to the employment of all the available workers 
would be reached (Dickinson, Lange); the market rate would 
therefore, on the assumption that all the available workers 
were employed, correspond to the productivity of the last worker 
among those available.’ 

It will be seen later that the existence of a subsidiary dis- 
tribution mechanism and the breaking of the rigid bond uniting 
production phenomena with those of distribution in the capitalist 
system make it possible to adopt this rational solution without 
any hesitation. 

Third stage : Once an equilibrium wage rate has been fixed 
objectively in the market, those potential demands which corre- 
spond to that rate will be met ; for each trust the quantity of 
labour acquired will be determined by the intersection of the 
demand curve (which is a curve of productivity) and the market 
wage. The quantitative distribution of labour over the different 
branches will thus automatically be achieved. 

In so far as a trust would “ buy ” labour, that would mean 
(a) that it hoped to obtain a return at least equal to the wages ; 
(b) that the productivity of labour in the trust would be at least 
equal to that obtained by spending the same sum on the purchase 
of other factors of production ; (c) that the employment of labour 
was at least as profitable in that trust as in any other. 

The demands for labour that were not satisfied would neces- 
sarily be those of least utility. The price of labour being uniform, 
there would be equality of marginal productivity in various 
employments and that would guarantee that the alternatives 
which were sacrificed were not more important than the forms 
of production decided upon. It will thus be seen that the dis- 
tribution of labour over the various branches would be entirely 
in harmony with sound economics. 

The question arises in a slightly different form for the other 





1 In point of fact there would be as many different markets as there are different 
categories of work, but the various markets would be interdependent. For the sake 
of simplicity it has been assumed that the supply of labour is a known magnitude, 
but in reality it will vary not only according to the level of wages but also according 
to the legislative provisions governing hours of work, apprenticeship, etc. 
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factors of production. Natural resources and raw materials 
are the collective property of society and for them there is no 
market in the strict sense as for labour. These various materials 
would in fact be managed by the accounting organisations, 
each having a monopoly of the distribution of a given product 
(the coal office, the copper office, etc.). There is no reason why 
the office should not “ sell ’’, that is, ask to be credited with a 
certain sum in the accounts of the purchasing trust. As the 
supplying body has a monopoly it could practise a policy of 
distribution which suited itself (that is, decided upon by the 
Supreme Economic Council); it could distribute its supplies 
at its discretion, or practise differential prices or leave the pur- 
chasing trusts to compete amongst themselves. In so far as the 
Economic Council wished to guide industry or ensure the 
completion of a plan it would follow one or other of these three 
methods. In any case the sums placed to the credit of the 
offices for raw materials would be the property of society as a 
whole, which could distribute them as it desired or save them. 

Lange prefers the method of competition among the pur- 
chasers. A price would have to be fixed so as to eliminate those 
undertakings which could not use the raw materials in question 
as well as other undertakings could. If the quantity available 
was fixed the price would settle at a level at which demand would 
coincide with the supply. The demand schedules being given 
and the quantity of the raw material also being given, the 
uniform seiling price to the various trusts (or the various manu- 
facturing undertakings) would be fixed. When the price was 
fixed the quantities desired by each trust in accordance with its 
own demand curve for that commodity would also be fixed, and 
consequently the allocation of the commodity to various 
industrial uses would be determined. As in the case of labour, 
the rule of equality of marginal productivity between the various 
possible uses to which the same commodity could be put would 
be applied and an order of priority would be established for the 
use of raw materials. 

As regards capital in the sense of existing purchasing power 
there are also several possibilities. In the distribution of capital 
to the trusts, the banking system, acting in the same way as the 
offices for raw materials, could also follow any policy it pre- 
ferred : distribution at its discretion, differential rates, or com- 
petition. With regard to the raising of capital, the Supreme 
Economic Council would also have a choice ; it could, as Lange 
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proposes, arbitrarily fix the amount of capital to be accumulated 
and effect this accumulation corporately, that is to say, before 
distributing the social dividend (like joint stock companies 
which set aside their reserves before distribution of their divi- 
dends), or it could ask the public for their savings, in which case 
an adequate rate of interest would be fixed’; on this latter 
hypothesis the capital market would resemble that of the 
liberal system.? 

Once the prices of the ultimate productive resources have 
been determined, we come back to the commodities produced 
for consumption, the quantities of which to be produced and the 
cost of production of which will be fixed automatically. In each 
manufacturing trust, the cost of the various factors being 
determined by circumstances over which the trust has no control, 
it will suffice to study the demand schedule for consumers’ goods 
to know what quantities should be produced.® 

It will be seen that the planned economy, except for certain 
possible alternatives and the fact that the prices paid for natural 
resources go to society as a whole, closely resembles the liberal- 
individualistic economy. 

The resemblance is so great that supporters of the theory 
of planned economy believe that they can apply to it the systems 


of equations governing the conditions of general economic 
equilibrium (Barone, K. Tisch, Zassenhaus, Dickinson).* 





1 Dickinson (loc. cit., p. 243) clearly saw the two possible solutions. 

2 Cf. Mossé : Les investissements, etc. 

8 Cf. Dickinson : loc. cit., p. 241, and also LANGE : loc. cit. 

4 In order to determine the equilibrium it would be necessary to have the follow- 
ing six series of equations : 

(1) Aseries expressing for each consumption commodity the relationship between 
the quantity demanded (or likely to be demanded) and the price, that is, demand 


functions or curves of the form Q = f (=). This series can be known with sufficient 


accuracy after a few experiments. 

(2) A series of equations expressing the technical relationships between the 
various quantities of each consumption commodity and the quantities of the fac- 
tors of production required. These equations must express not only the respective 
quantities a, b, c, of Labour, raw materials, and capital, required to produce a 
quantity 2 of a commodity A, but also the variations of the quantities a, b, and c, 
in terms of variations in z. They should be based on the optimum combination of 
the various factors. 

The technical coefficients in question are already known in many cases, and to 
argue that it is difficult to know them is to cast doubts on the possibility of the 
working of the capitalist system itself ; moreover, the grouping of undertakings 
in trusts would make it possible to develop research work in this field and to 
arrive at as great a degree of precision as is necessary. 

(3) A series of equations expressing the supply curves of each of the ultimate 
productive resources in the form S = f (P) as a function of prices. We begin by 
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It would therefore be possible to obtain not only a balance 
for each product but also a general equilibrium depending on 
the solution of the numerous equations required. 

Hayek and Robbins, followed by Durbin ', maintain that 
the system of simultaneous equations is not a practicable pro- 
cedure. They do not deny that it is possible to conceive theoret- 
ically a satisfactory distribution of resources and a scientific 
method of calculation in a planned economy but they doubt 
whether in practice the difficulty could be solved, because they 
say it would be necessary to solve millions of simultaneous 
equations. But in so doing Hayek and Robbins abandon the 
main position taken up by von Mises and withdraw to a second 
line of defence, which has also been attacked. 

As Durbin has pointed out, the argument based on the prac- 
tical difficulties applies to the liberal-individualistic economic 
system just as much as toa planned economy. But in the liberal- 
individualistic system a practical solution is obtained by a 
series of successive trials (tdtonnements) starting from a price 
selected at random (Walras’s prix criés au hasard). There is no 
reason for not admitting the same procedure for a planned 
economy ; it is the solution by trial and error, first mentioned 


by Taylor and recently revived by Oskar Lange.? The errors in 





assuming the supply as being given, but it would be necessary to allow for the 
possibilities of variation so that the planned economy was not exclusively one in 
which demand had to be brought into line with supply. It is perhaps over-simplify- 
ing the case to reduce supply to a function of P. There are other possible means of 
varying the supply of the ultimate productive resources ; in the case of labour, for 
instance, legislation fixing the hours of work ; this is certainly no innovation but 
it could be based on scientific calculations. There would not appear to be any 
insurmountable difficulties in determining the reserves of the factors of production 
(ore, coal, etc.). In the case of capital, if individual saving is to continue (within 
certain limits), it would doubtless be possible by the manipulation of interest to 
regulate the supply of capital ; it is not inconceivable that equations might be drawn 
up to express the supply of existing purchasing power. 

ZASSENHAUS and DickINsoN consider that the data required for establishing 
these three series could be collected without much difficulty. 

The other three series would merely express certain of the conditions required : 

(4) A series of equations showing for each product that the selling price should 
be equal to the sum of the prices of the factors of production used in its manu- 
facture (including an additional allowance for social overhead expenses). 

(5) A series expressing the equality between the supply of and the demand for 
each consumption commodity at the price fixed. 

(G6) A series expressing the equality between the supply of and the demand for 
each factor of production. 

1 Cf. Hayex: Collectivist Economic Planning, p. 212; Rospsins: The Great 
Depression, p. 151 ; DuRBIN : loc. cit, p. 676. 

2 Cf. Taytor : “ The Guidance of Production in a Socialist State ’’, in American 
Economic Review, March 1929 : LANGE : loc. cit. 
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either direction would be perfectly clear to the economic authori- 
ties, appearing in the form of a surplus or shortage of the pro- 
duct whenever the price was not the equilibrium price corre- 
sponding to the conditions expressed in the equations. It would 
therefore be sufficient to rectify matters on the basis of the data 
obtained from practical experience, more or less as an artillery- 
man, having approximately determined his direction and ele- 
vation by calculation, fires off several trial rounds so as to 
correct his aim by observing where the shells actually fall. It 
is probable, in Lange’s view, that the method of trial and error 
would work much better than in a competitive market, because 
the Central Planning Board would have a much fuller knowledge 
of the real situation than any individual entrepreneur ; conse- 
quently it could reach an equilibrium after a much shorter period 
of trial and error than is the case with free competition even in 
its most perfect form. 

Thus a planned economy seems to these writers capable of 
producing an equilibrium in the field of production by following 
more or less the principles of the liberal-individualistic economy 
but applying them with more chances of success, because, as 
Dickinson says, the system would work as it were in a glass- 
house in which all the details of the mechanism and its working 
could be followed. 

It is true that in the course of this survey mention has 
been made of certain alternatives, and a planned economy is 
certainly richer in possibilities from the point of view of economic 
technique than the liberal-individualistic system. In _ partic- 
ular the planned economy would seem to be the best means of 
putting into satisfactory operation the magnificent, harmonious 
systems described by Walras, Bbhm-Bawerk, Pareto, Marshall, 
and others. 


Equilibrium in the Distribution of Income 


The similarity of the mechanism of a planned economy to 
that of a competitive economy exposes it to the same objection. 
By following the preferences of the consumers as expressed in 
money demand it will not be possible to reach equality of satis- 
faction unless incomes are equal, because it would only be in 
such a case that the demands of different consumers for com- 
modities at the same price would represent an equal urgency of 





1 Cf. LANGE : loc. cit., pp. 64-67. 
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needs.1_ But the mechanism for the remuneration of labour 
implies differences of income for different work ; consequently, 
the planned economy would seem to be faced by the same 
difficulty as a free economic system.? Oskar Lange, who system- 
atically studied this problem, gives a solution which is anal- 
ogous to that suggested by Dickinson. 

In the first place, one must distinguish between two forms of 
distribution of income. In the liberal-individualistic economy, 
leaving out of account the field of public finance, there is only 
a single form of distribution of income—that resulting from the 
mechanism of production ; it is not an independent economic 
process ; it is the situation on the markets for produce, employ- 
ment, capital, and natural resources, that directly determines the 
shares to be distributed to entrepreneurs, workers, capitalists, 
and landowners. In a planned economy this method of distribu- 
tion also exists, but it is supplemented by a subsidiary mechanism 
which is more or less social. The consumers’ income must there- 
fore be considered as consisting of two parts : one representing 
the remuneration for the services rendered in his economic 
activity and the other a social dividend representing his indi- 
vidual share in the income of society.* 


Distribution in Respect of Economic Activity. 


Wages, as have been seen, necessarily vary from occupation 
to occupation so as to maintain both the free choice of occupa- 
tion and a proper allocation of workers to different jobs. This 
inequality is inevitable, but it can be restricted to the exact 
minimum which will suffice to induce workers to enter different 
occupations. In our present society quite considerable differences 
are required, because certain occupations call for very long 
preparation, the cost of which must be borne by the worker or 
his family ; the more vocational training is developed and made 





1 Cf. LANGE : loc. cit., p. 124. 

2 « But in the economic sphere there is not even an approach to universal suffrage 
(of consumers) : on the contrary, a widely graded system of plural voting is the rule. 
Some men poll each a thousand votes to another’s one. . . Mr. Dickinson would have 
us to believe that in a socialist society the objectious to the economic democracy 
of the market, like those to the democracy of the polls, would lose their force. But 
this is far from being the case. Unless there were complete equality of reward 
‘plural voting’ will still remain, if diminished.”” Doss : loc. cit., p. 591. 

3 Cf. LANGE : loc. cit., p. 61. ZASSENHAUS goes too far when he says (loc. cit., 
p. 509) that the planned economy breaks the link between the provision of the 
services of tie ultimate productive resources and the distribution of social income ; 
one might say rather that the link was strained. 
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accessible for all the less will be the differences required in wages. 
Without going so far as to propose assignment by military dis- 
cipline, there are various measures (vocational schools, scholar- 
ships, vocational guidance) by which the distribution of workers 
could be influenced otherwise than by wage differentiation 
only. The differences in remuneration might thus be relatively 
slight. And there is another justification for these differences. 

Lange gives a very skilled proof that equality of income is 
compatible with inequality of wages. He says in effect that a 
lower wage may be considered as corresponding to work that 
is more pleasant for the worker and a higher wage to work 
which is less pleasant, because a certain repugnance has to be 
overcome before workers are prepared to accept the unpleasant 
job. In reality therefore a less well-paid worker in a more pleasant 
job should be considered as having the normal wage placed to 
his credit while a certain sum is debited to him as payment for 
the pleasantness of his work. The inequality in wages would 
therefore be only on the surface, and behind it there would be 
an equilibrium between the marginal productivity of the labour 
for industry and the relative marginal disutility of the work for 
the worker. If one thinks of the case of salaried employees, 
who often accept lower remuneration in order to have the 
advantage of work that is clean, not fatiguing, and implies 
a certain social standard, Lange’s theory appears attractive. 
It holds good if the rates of wages are fixed solely in terms of the 
subjective preferences of the workers, but the question is whether 
it will not often be necessary to explain wage rates by other 
reasons (compare the low wages in arduous occupations, and 
the influence of changes of industry, scarcity, etc.). 

In any case, the inequality resulting from wages is not so 
important as the inequality due to the differences between 
labour income and other types of income. The large incomes 
in the capitalist system generally derive not from labour in the 
strict sense but from a differential or absolute rent. Now it is 
the purpose of a planned economy to abolish individual income 
from rent and to make it a social dividend, thus reducing the 
inequality. Income from capital, the price paid for natural 
resources and raw materials, interest, and any surplus in selling 
prices over the cost of production, as well as the surcharges for 





? With regard to the method of “ influencing * subjective preferences as a sub- 
stitute for price manipulations, cf. ZassENHAUS : loc. cit., p. 152. 
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risk, would be paid into a social fund (Dickinson). After deduct- 
ing the sums required for the accumulation of capital (new 
investments) this fund would be used for a second distribution 
of an ethical and social type. 


The Social Distribution. 


This is not a primary distribution connected with the eco- 
nomic mechanism but a redistribution governed by humani- 
tarian, ethical, and social principles. It would be partly in kind 
and partly in cash. 

The social fund would be used to finance a sector of socialised 
consumption, that is, for the free distribution of various goods 
and services which should in all circumstances be at the disposal 
of citizens. Even at the present time States supply free of charge 
highways, protection, education, and medical services; the 
socialist State, being infinitely richer through possessing the 
income from capital, would extend the scope of these free 
supplies. 

The goods and services included in this sector would be 
produced in accordance with a decision taken by the economic 
authority at its discretion and based on motives other than 
the money demands of the consumers. In this way the goods 
and services considered of primary necessity would be distri- 
buted to all irrespective of their money income ; there would 
therefore be no possibility of the least necessary demand of a 
person with a high income taking priority over the essential 
needs of a person with a very low income.! 

If any further sums were available, the social fund could 
distribute cash. Lange even advocates a distribution in cash 
in the form of a given percentage of the basic income, but Lerner 
has objected, and rightly, that this would increase the inequality 
and that it would doubtless be better to distribute equal shares, 
leaving the beneficiaries to choose the products they desire. This 
distribution in cash to be used at the option of the consumer 
would make the control of the economic system more difficult 
and therefore should not take place until all the essential needs 
of all the citizens have been met out of labour income and by 
the free distribution of goods and services. 

It will be seen that the existence of a subsidiary mechanism 
of distribution would make it possible to apply without hesita- 





1 DICKINSON : loc. cit., p. 238. 
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tion a system of remuneration for labour based on marginal 
productivity, since any shortage in the remuneration for labour 
would be counterbalanced for each citizen by the distribution 
of cash from the social fund. 

Thanks to this dual mechanism of distribution, inequalities 
in distribution would be reduced to the strict minimum required 
to ensure the proper utilisation of labour and to maintain a 
stimulus to work. Consequently, the dangers of “ plural voting ”’ 
in the purchase of commodities would be reduced to a minimum 
and Dobb’s objection would therefore fall to the ground.’ 


ok 
* * 


From the point of view of abstract theory, therefore, the 
mechanism of planned economy is perfectly conceivable, and 
seems capable of maintaining economic equilibrium at least 
as well as the mechanism, likewise abstract, described by the 
classical economists for the system of perfectly free competition. 
Indeed, the planned economy described in this article seems 
clearly to be inspired by neo-classical theories, which it seeks 
to develop and correct. It retains the hedonistic objective and 
the mechanics of marginal equilibrium. Faithful to its inherit- 
ance, it aims above all at making the best use of the wealth 
bequeathed to it by its predecessors ; its principal preoccupation 
is to find ways of improving the working of the great economic 
machine. Realising that the abstract notion of a perfect system 
of free competition is obsolete in practice, it tries to solve the 
problem of economic equilibrium by means of an advanced 
degree of rationalisation, now applied to the relations between 
undertaking and undertaking and between industry and industry, 

Above all, it is not confined to considerations of economic 
efficiency. In the theory based on free competition, the distri- 
bution of income is only a by-product of the economist system. 
In the planned economy it becomes an independent and even 
a preponderant activity. Economic laws are no longer studied 
to the exclusion of social justice. 





1 See above, p. 390, footnote *. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Vocational Training of Domestic Servants 
in Sweden 


An analysis was recently given in these pages! of the report on 
an enquiry undertaken by the Swedish Department of Labour and 
Social Welfare, in accordance with a Royal Order of 29 December 1933, 
into the conditions of work of domestic servants in that country. 

The enquiry was carried out with the help of experts who had been 
appointed by a decision of 30 June 1933, before the enquiry began, 
to study the problem of the vocational training of domestic servants. 
Their report, which comprises a survey of the existing situation and 
a number of practical proposals, was recently published by the Swedish 
Social Board.” 

As the problem of training servants for domestic employment 
in agriculture is to be studied separately, the report analysed below 
deals solely with the vocational training of domestic servants for non- 
agricultural households. 

The experts point out that it is very difficult, as was found already 
in connection with the enquiry into the conditions of work of domestic 
servants, to reach any definite conclusions, more especially because 
such servants tend to change their employment frequently and 
because the mistresses and the servants have different views with 
regard to domestic work. Moreover, it is far from easy to obtain an 
exact idea of the extent to which there is a shortage of domestic ser- 
vants ; many servants obtain employment by personal recommenda- 
tion, as the employment exchanges cannot do much with applicants 
who often have no knowledge of the occupation. 


Tue EXxXIstTiInG SITUATION 


Training for domestic work began in Sweden in 1860, when the 
first schools of domestic science were set up. Originally these schools 
were not subsidised by the State ; but at present the State grants a 
subsidy for domestic training, which however is not compulsory, to 





1 Cf. “ The Conditions of Work of Domestic Servants in Sweden ”’, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, January 1937, pp. 83-87. 

2 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET : Hembitrdaesutredningens betankande I. Betdénkande 
och forslag i fraga om utbildning av hembitrdden, Statens offentliga utredningar 1937 : 
16. Stockholm, 1937. 
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elementary, higher elementary, continuation and municipal inter- 
mediate schools. 

In the elementary and higher elementary schools, cookery lessons 
are given for four or five hours a day on not less than 34 days a year 
to groups of not less than eight pupils. In the continuation schools, 
the curriculum for which makes provision for practical training, a 
certain amount of domestic training is given. For some years past 
the State has also paid subsidies for domestic training to the higher 
popular schools, in accordance with an agreement with the Education 
Department. 

Vocational training for household work is given in municipal 
institutions, domestic service schools and domestic science schools, 
all of which are subsidised by the State, as well as in institutions 
receiving no subsidy. 

The municipal institutions, which are governed by an Order of 
4 November 1921, include apprenticeship schools and vocational 
schools. 

In the apprenticeship schools, domestic training is one of the 
branches provided for girls who have attended a continuation school, 
in order to enable them to supplement their theoretical knowledge by 
practical experience. Courses are also given in these schools to older 
persons who have not had an opportunity of attending a continuation 
school. Domestic training is only sometimes compulsory for girls. 
The course is for two years and lasts for eight or nine months of the 
year, with an average of not more than twelve hours weekly. A local 
authority which sets up an apprenticeship school, either alone or 
jointly with another local authority, may decide that girls under age, 
living or employed within its area, may be obliged to follow a course 
of domestic training for not more than two years ; this obligation lapses 
when they reach the age of 18 years. Candidates for admission to an 
apprenticeship school for domestic service must have completed their 
education at a compulsory continuation school and must, in the opinion 
of the head teacher, have the necessary aptitude to benefit by the 
training in question. No fees are charged. 

The vocational school enables persons engaged in domestic work 
and having sufficient experience to extend their knowledge acquired 
in the apprenticeship school. The curriculum includes vocational 
courses in different subjects, as well as special courses and a preparatory 
training in household management, which may be given either in even- 
ing classes or in full-time day classes. Fees are charged. Candidates 
for admission must have a certificate from an apprenticeship school, 
be 17 years of age, have at least two years’ practical experience and 
have the necessary aptitude to benefit by the training. 

Vocational domestic training is also given in a variety of courses, 
the commonest of which is the continuation course, which is quite 
long and is intended for persons already in employment. There are 
also more intensive courses held for a longer number of hours each 
week. It is only in the last few years that such vocational courses 
of domestic employees have been instituted ; those in Géteborg, for 
example, began in 1982. The pupils must be 17 years of age and have 
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engaged in domestic service for two years at least. The course extends 
over 22 weeks, with an average of 4014 hours a week, making a total 
of 891 hours. 

Since the educational reform of 1918, schools of domestic service 
have been set up in rural districts and in the smaller towns, with the 
same curriculum as the municipal apprenticeship and vocational 
schools. There is no great difference between the domestic service 
schools and the domestic science schools. Since 1921, however, the 
Order mentioned above has assimilated domestic service schools to 
the municipal vocational schools. Fees are charged, but pupils not 
possessing sufficient means may be admitted free of charge or at a 
reduced rate. The course of training covers one year, with from 30 
to 40 hours’ work weekly ; shorter courses are also given. 

The vocational training Order applies also to private institutions 
for vocational training subsidised by the State, that is, to the domestic 
science schools. The curricula of these schools are not uniform, but 
the experts found that quite a large number of pupils from these 
schools enter domestic service. 

The private schools not subsidised by the State also train their 
pupils for domestic work, the training being similar to that given in 
hotels and restaurants. They usually charge fees and give practical 
rather than theoretical training. 

Mistresses also accept girls as apprentices and train them in 
exchange for a certain fee. The experts do not favour this system, for 
mistresses rarely possess the necessary qualifications for teaching. 
Moreover, if this form of training were recognised by law, the pupil 
would have to receive a complete systematic course of training and in 
return would have to remain in her post for a certain period fixed by 
agreement. In view of the present situation in Sweden, the experts 
are doubtful whether it would be possible to secure compliance with 
this obligation and they consider that such a course would meet with 
serious obstacles. The contraets would certainly have to contain defi- 
nite detailed provisions concerning the obligations of the two parties. 
It would also be necessary to have an inspection service to secure 
compliance and to supervise the value of the training given. 

In the opinion of the experts, vocational training in a household, 
combined with a comparatively long attendance at evening classes, 
has not given such satisfactory results as might have been expected. 
As can readily be understood, a domestic servant who is anxious for 
further training objects to sacrificing from 8 to 12 hours of her restricted 
leisure time every week. Mistresses themselves do not favour the system, 
and those who have practical experience of domestic training seem more 
and more inclined to condemn it. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE ENQUIRY 


For all these reasons, the experts definitely favour intensive train- 
ing in their conclusions. The great majority (over 70 per cent.) of the 
girls employed in domestic service come from the country and it is, 
therefore, essential that the rural schools should be in a position to 
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give the necessary rudimentary training for such employment, after 
which the pupils can either supplement their vocational training or 
accept employment without any special training. In this connection, 
the experts expressed the hope that the decision taken by the Riksdag 
in 1986, to make domestic training compulsory in the seventh school 
year, would be accepted when the reform of elementary education 
comes up for final discussion. 

Their investigations lead the experts to the conclusion that the best 
way of solving the problem of providing an up-to-date system of 
vocational training for domestic servants is to establish a model 
institution which could demonstrate these methods with a view to 
systematically improving the standard of knowledge of domestic 
servants. This institution should be set up by the State, as distinct 
from the present schools which have been organised by the local 
authorities by private initiative with State assistance. In spite of the 
possible objections to living in, the experts consider that, for the purpose 
of domestic training, the proposed institution should be a residential 
one. 

This model school would be directly supervised by the Education 
Department. Its task would be to teach women engaged in domestic 
work how to work on their own responsibility and, at the same time, 
to supply households with properly trained servants. The proposed 
curriculum is outlined below. 


1. Normal training. 
This would include two courses : 


(a) A six months’ course for girls of 18 years or over with not less 
than two year’s practical experience. No fees would be charged and 
pupils who had not sufficient means would be provided with free 
accommodation ; the others would pay 60 crowns a month. The course 
of training would last for 24 weeks of 48 hours each, of which 42 hours 
would be devoted to practical training (cooking, preserving, house- 
keeping, including cleaning, service at table, washing, ironing and 
mending) and 6 hours of theoretical training (theory of cooking, 
nutrition, household management, domestic economy and hygiene, 
and vocational psychology). 

(b) A twelve months’ course for girls of 17 years or over with not 
less than one year’s practical experience. The conditions of residence 
would be the same as for the six months’ course. The period of training 
would be 46 weeks of 48 hours each, of which 434% would be devoted 
to practical training and 41% to theory. The curriculum would include 
the care of children and needlework as well as the subjects included 
in the six months’ course. Pupils attending either of these courses 
would receive a certificate as skilled domestic servants. 


2. Special training. 


Courses of special training would be open to persons having a cer- 
tificate as skilled domestic servants and having reached the age of 
20 years. Fees would be charged for the training, which would include : 
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(a) A course for cooks, leading to a certificate as skilled cook. 
The course would last for 16 weeks of 48 hours, of which 48 would be 
devoted to practical work and 5 to theory. 


(b) A course of 12 weeks for general servants, the hours of training 
being 48 in the week, of which 43 4 would be devoted to practical work. 
Certificates as skilled general servants would be granted. 


(c) A course in the care of children, leading to a certificate as 
skilled nurse. The course would cover 24 weeks of 48 hours, of which 
44 would be devoted to practical work. 


(d) A course of vocational training for more highly qualified 
domestic employees ; the duration of the course would be 304% weeks 
for those who had followed the normal six months’ course and 5 months 
for those who had followed the normal twelve months’ course. Pupils 
would be trained more particularly in budgeting for the expenditure 
on food under different incomes, methods of purchasing, accounts, 
the planning of simple and more elaborate meals, the calculation of 
their nutritive value, estimating the amount of fuel required, invalid 
cookery, the care of children, child psychology, the care of the sick, 
and needlework. 


3. Supplementary courses on special subjects. 


These courses are intended to enable pupils who have attended a 
domestic service school or the State school and obtained a certificate 


as skilled domestic servants to follow the curriculum of the vocational 
courses for experienced domestic employees, wit: the exception of the 
subjects mentioned under (d) above. The curriculum would include 
needlework, the care of children, household economy, the care of the 
sick, and invalid cookery. 


4. “ Examination ” courses. 


These courses would enable persons engaged in domestic employ- 
ment, who have not received school training, to obtain certificates as 
skilled domestic servants. Admission would be restricted to persons 
between the ages of 24 and 45 years with not less than five years’ 
practical experience. The course would last for three weeks and a fee 
would be charged. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level uf employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1937, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 
|) > = ” “ figures not yet received a 
“———* t 7 “ provisional figure ” 
“ figure revised since ‘the previous issue ”’. 
Figures in thick: faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 





is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 
































STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 



































































































































GERMANY AUSTRIA | Beioium * || Canapa’ DENMARK 
Sickness Statistics of Sickness || Unemployment || Statistics off| Statistics of establishments 
insurance eatobiisimente insurance insurance establish- “Total number of 
statistics statistics statistics ments hours worked per day * 
Date 
Employment as 
Number —s A | Number Index Index Number Index 
employed 7 - employed (1929) (1926) (thousands) | (1931) 
Workers ours of . 
work 
1927 od sd 1,376,049 100.0 88.1 ° ® 
1928 17,436,100 74.5* 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 ° e 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448, 100.0 100.0 wd e 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 94.5 ° 4 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 85.3 962 100.0 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 72.5 881 91.6 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 70.6 985 | 102.4 | 
1934 15,040.852 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 80.9 1,092 | 113.6 
1935 15,949,332" 63.9 58.6 967,330 79.9 83.7 1,185 | 123.2 
1936 17,105,771 69.1 65.0 935,411 85.3 87.3 1,175f 122.1T 
1936 July 17,838,872 71.2 65.8 969,092 87.4 88.6 1,276 132.6 
Aug. 17,895,919 71.6 66.6 978,483 88.3 89.8 1,292 | 134.3 
Sept. | 17,886.222 72.4 68.3 977,006 88.8 92.4 1,300 135.1 
Oct. 17,785,115 72.4 68.9 969,426 89.4 93.1 1.310 | 136.2 
Nov. 17,597,812 72.3 69.9 940,644 87.6 92.4 1,287 | 133.8 
Dec. 16,954,844 71.0 68.4 881,692 84.9 87.1 1,244 | 129.3 
1937 Jan. 16,599,462 69.4 64.7 866,157 85.0 87.3 1,189 | 123.6 
Feb. 17,014,107 69.6 65.6 877,691 86.5 86.2 1,219 | 126.6 
March) 17,497,362 71.7 69.0 921,911 88.3 86.4 1,252 130.1 
April | 18,447,733 74.3 72.3 969,236 89.9 89.2 1,283 | 133.4 
May 18,776,446 75.2 73.1 1,003,492 90.0 95.9 1,335 | 138.8 
June 18,941,252 75.9 72.2* 1,022,361 90.6 99.9 1,330 138.3 | 
July | 19,094,961 76.1¢ 71.2¢ 1,026,249 _ 100.7 1,295 | 134.6 
| ' 
Persons * . . . * | * 
a | | | 906,910 * | 1,143.109¢ | 
| Estonia * UniTtED STATES | 
Statistics of establishments ** | 
Statistics of (Manufacturing industries) 
Date establish- 
ments Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 
Eaten aa _ ompiered Hours Payrolls ome po | 
“ : 
(1 Jam.8083} adjusted | Adjusted worked employed ($1,000's) 
1927 | 93.0 94.5 | e 95.1 93.2 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 | 98.2 94.3 | e 95.5 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 | 100.0 100.0 © 100.0 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 | 95.8 87.2 * 80.7 81.1 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 881° || 7238 | * 2.9 61.8 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 | 82.7 ! 62.6 sd 46.1 42.5 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 | 84.3 } 68.8 | S 52.8 45.3 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 j 97.5 } 78.8 ad 57.7 57.6 6,605,600 126,000 
1935 | 1097 || s21 | * 63.6 65.4 6.968,500 143,180 | 
| 1936 | 1263 | 878 | . 72.4 75.5 7,541,800 165,699 | 
1936 July | 1281 || 87.1 | 886 70.7 73.5 7,272,400 158,301 
Aug. 125.2 89.3 | 89.2 74.2 76.5 7,461,500 165,099 
Sept. 128.1 91.2 89.6 744 76.6 7,980,800 169,489 
Oct. 129.0 | 92.4 | 90.2 78.9 81.6 8,081,100 180,580 | 
Nov. 130.4 92.6 91.9 79.4 83.1 8,100,300 183,983 | 
Dec. 127.4 | 93.7 942 81.2 87.3 8.220,000 193,389 
1937 Jan. 135.4 I 92.2 94.4 77.0 83.1 8,082,000 184,271 | 
Feb. 135.1 i| 94.6 95.2 80.6 87.8 8,291,200 194,699 
March 138.6 | 96.6 | 96.4 83.6 92.7 8,467,700 205,602 
April 143.9 i} 97.5 97.0 83.1 96.2 8,553,000 213,213 
May 153.8 |} 97.7 97.6 82.1 96.4 8,566,400 * 213,835° 
June 156.2 i} 96.6° 96.8° 79.9T 94.3° 8,477,100T 209,047T 
July 149.4 || 97.4f 98.7t — 92.8 = —_ 
a 53,941 | 4,431,030 ¢ . . 











6 ‘The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. ‘* Since May 1935, 
excluding voluntarily insured. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including 
unemployed. ? The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The monthly figures are more 
restricted in scope than the yearly figures. * Since January 1931, excluding “ building ”’. *” The figures 
relate to the 15th of the month. 










INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 





FINLAND * FRANCE Great BRITAIN HUNGARY 





Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
establishments inspectors insurance statistics statistics 


Index (1926) 





Index : 
(same month of 1930)|| Estimated | 1,4, Number Index 


number 
Number Hours Number Hours employed (1924) employed (1927) 


employed worked worked 


99.5 98.6 
103.1 104.6 
100.0 100.0 

87.0 81.9 

77.5 71.1 

77.6 71.9 

83.1 717.6 

93.2 88.0 
101.4 97.6 
101.8 98.2 


1936 July 107.2 102.4 
Aug. 4 
Sept. Kd e 
Oct. 102.9 99.7 
Nov. = . 
Dec. ” “ 

1937 Jan. 102.2 100.0 
Feb. ° nd 








10,018,000 
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9,684,000 
10,142,000 
10,386,000 
10,902,000 


11,008,000 
11,074,000 
11,086,000 
11,112,000 
11,125,000 
11,141,000 
11,118,000 
11,189,000 
11,252,000 . 
11,413,000 : 1,107,965 
11,416,000 . 1,126,928 
June * * ’ 11,519,000 . —_ 

July 115.5 110.5 80.7 11,523,000 ‘ — 


Persons . - 
covered 67,188 | 5,959,764 | 2,244,845 


913,068 
1,026,510 
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ITALY JAPAN LATVIA LuxEmRURG’ 





Statistics of 
establish- 
ments 


Sickness insurance Statistics of 
statistics establishments 


Statistics of 
establishments 








Index * (1929) 
Index Number | Index Number 


Number Number of 
employed |houss wosked (1926) employed | (1930) employed 








1927 104.1 148,288* | 874° 41,129 
1928 99.2 161,483 42,927 
1929 100.0 171,195 ; 43,944 
1930 \. 90.0 179,636 : 43,122 
1931 . ; 81.7 166,939 36,942 
1932 141,296 . 29,696 
1933 ° 150,236 y 28,483 
1934 100,0 162,837 ’ 28,803 
1935 117.1 172,615 
1936 121.6 183,291 


1936 July 115.7 
Aug. 116.8 
Sept. 122.6 
Oct. 125.0 
Nov. 127.2 
Dec. 127.9 

1937 Jan. 127.7 

Feb. 130.6 

March} 133.4 

April 135.1 

May 134.4 


| 
196,730 
June 132.7 
July _ 


199,477¢ 
| — 

Persons 5S, 
—— 1,068, 664| 1,445,060t | 1,249,626 | ‘ | ‘ | 
* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 
the base 1929 = 100. * Figures for the first month of each quarter. * The figures 
relate to the first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each 
month. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Figures for 1927-1930 : yearly averages, based on 
average number insured each month. * The figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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82.0 

89.9 
100.2 
109.6 
115.8 
116.5 
116.6 
117.6 
118.0 
118.7 
119.1 
119.6 
120.7 
122.7 
127.8 















































STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 





Norway NETHERLANDS‘ POLAND Swepen ' 


Statistics of Unempicyment —_ : Statistics of 

establishments ; aft Statistics of establishments establishments 
Index (September 1935) Index Social 
All Manufacturing Board 

industries industries . Number Hours worked || 


employed (1928) | per week (1928) Index 
(aH industries) (manufactures) (1926-1930) 























Number Hours 
employed * worked, 


1927 ” 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1936 July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1937 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 





o 


101.9 
100.0 
82.9 
69.3 
56.9 
58.3 
67.2 
72.7 
78.0 


76.9 
80.9 
85.4 
87.7 
89.9 
113 81.8 

° t | 73.9 

° 7 J 78.5 
110 J } 82.2 

e . . 86.4 
e . i 88.7 
June 110 81.4° t 90.3 
July ° 80.7T 5 88.9 


| Persons 3 7 ‘ 
Persons | 200,700 | 101,600 || 4es,asot* || 781,416 23,797* || 266,590 
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SwitTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA * UMION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 





Social insurance Statistics of Social insurance 
statistics | establishments statistics 








Index 
(July 1925) Number 
* employed 
Euro | Total 











1927 . x 510,321 
1928 565,798 
1929 605,064 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1936 July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1937 Jan. 

Feb. 

| March 

April 

| 

| 
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_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 

Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives ”’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 





Unemployment Employment 
insurance exchange | 
statistics statistics 


| Trade union 
| returns 





Employment exchange statistics | 





— = 
. Unemployed t Unemployed " 
Applicants registered Unemployed in canaal benefit Applicants 

| 


Per Per for work 
Number | cent. cent. Gated 





for work P — 
registered Number | pote | 


1927 * | 1,353,000* , 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 * | 1,353,000* 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 1,919,917" | 1,891,956 : 11.1 164,477 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 | 3,075,580 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 ‘ 27.4 253,368 20.2 300,223 
1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,492 Y ’ 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 . 25.1 | 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 3,306,628 | 2,718,309" * Y 20.5 || 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1935 2,567,523" | 2,151,039° 6, 16.5 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1936 1,889,626 | 1,592,655 Y 53,992 12.2 259,185 22.9 349,663 


| 1936 Aug. | 1,353,734 | 1,098,498 52,482 12.0 || 217,991 19.3 304,705 
1,287,179 | 1[035,237 * * 217,211 19.3 

1,076,469 * * 228/624 20.2 
1'197,140 46,863 10.7. || 257,063 22.8 
1.478.862 * * 290,452 26.2 
2'052,483 | 1'853,460 * 316,050 28.3 
1/816,794 | 11610,947 44,004 309,178 
1.474.031 | 1.245.338 . | 277/126 
1'182'979 | '960,764 * | 239,280 
988.113 | 776,321 43,010¢ 7 || 215.176 
844.433 | 648,421 . 196,067 
_ 
| 


Number 




















BOS 69 WO DOM M enn en 
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748,608 562,892" 187,360 : 272,819 
—_— 509, 282f 178,081 _ 


+ 



































Base figure . 20,160,000 | 443,446¢ | 1,145,623t * 
o- ' 








» Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated 
by the Institut fiir Konjunkturjorschung. * Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 





BELGIUM CANADA CuiLe 





Unemployment insurance statistics Employment Employment 
exchange exchange 


statistics statistics 


Trade union 
returns 





whe we ‘. Unemployed 

cnemgnage a. Pt employment || Unemployed 

er — poo per month * Per 
Wholly Number 





Days of un- 





Applicants for || Applicants for 
work registered||work registered 





tially cent. 








wo 
) 
> 
© 


SPWNOSONDROSOUDM SCHibwWIODdSOU: 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1936 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1937 Jan. 


16,103 361,185 8,142 
11,317 253,848 8,120 
12,636 283,434 11,488 
36,102 809,775 22,873 
110,392 2,476,071 33,625 
210,575 4,723,170 38,777 
210,007 4,710,445 33,488 
234,730 5,264,969 || 28,320 
211,533" | 4,835,337 25,336 
154,531 3,631,990 || 23,500 


131,151 3,118,630 19,591 
127,165 19,699 
124,303 20,322 
141,371 23,287 
159,617 
163,039 


13,541 
12,758 
14,996 
33,008 
69,719 
75,140 
81,809 
88,888 
84,050 
90,133 


| 
| 
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eb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


> ee ee ee Pe ee 


2,421,013 
2,439,215" 18,070T 
108,845T 2,579,215f - 
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| @ 
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| 
| 
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f 
Base figure 906,910 | 203,000t | 


+ Having received a control card during the month. * Until April 1935, estimates. ‘* Standard montb 
of 24 working days. 











STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





Danzio 
DENMARK (Free City of Spain Unitep States 


Empl Trade union Employ- 


Trade union ment. Employment returns ment 


exchange hange 
fund returns lange | exchange statistics Percentage Statistics 


statistics unemployed * 
F - isianll Appli- 
Unemployed Unem- Unemployed Unweighted cants for 


loyed 

Per Pp" : , | Par- work 

ont. . registered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly | tially registered 
7 


























Number 


1927 61,705 
1928 
1929 42,817 
1930 39,631 
1931 53,019 
1932 i 
1933 97,478 
1934 81,756 
1935 76,195 i ; 7,422,615 
1936 78,669 7,681,297 
1936 Aug. 50,693 
Sept. 53,181 
Oct. 
Nov. 











Dec. 
1937 Jan. 
Feb. 


ee 


Seco corrror 


March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 65,2591; 


wandooukudi 











— 
> 



































Base figure 435,111 f | 4 | | 


* Unemployed occupied on public and civil work excluded. 








Estonia! FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





Employ- || Employ-| Statisties Public Employ- Unemployment insurance statistics 
ment ment of eal | lief fund ment (16-64 years) 

exchange || exchange’ —— statistics | exchange “ 

statistics || statistics statistics 





Wholly unemployed Unemployed owing to 
Unem- Unem- Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 


ployed ployed Unem- |led in receipt) tions for P 
registered||registered| Ployed || of relief work Number | oct. | Number — 


1927 1,348 33,549 47,289 : 279,744 


1928 4,834 , 

1929 928 ‘ 268,410 
1930 2,514 ‘ 526,604 
1931 56,112 . 587,494 
1932 273,412 * A 573,805 
1933 456,678 
1934 368,906 
1935 
1936 


1936 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1937 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Base figure | ® | . * | ® | 13,338,700 


* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the ist of the following month. Since January 1935, applicants 
for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
i receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 20,058 persons unemployed in agriculture 
aged 16-64 and 17,911 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. . 
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426,931 312,598 
251,379 


249,906 
236,118 
196,370 
191,585 
197,722 
187,874 
164,739 
169,740 
130,788 
210,401 
203,329 
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311,315 . 208,941 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





NETHERLANDS 
East INDIES 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 


|Inish Free Stats *, ¢ ITALY JAPAN’? 


HUNGARY 





Employment : Offici . 
Employment || Employment || Employment nge sate _ Social icial estimates 
exchange exchange exchange oes ne ae “ao 


statistics statistics statistics Applicants for work i 
registered statistics 








Unemployed 





“ae . With claims| 
Applicants || Applications |} Applicants a 
to unem Total Wholly Seusher Per 


for work for work for work 
registered registered registered ae unemployed cont. 


1927 1,091,271 13,881 21,284 278,484 ° 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 22,487 324,422 e 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 20,702 300,786 e 
1930 1,953,935 43,592* | 22,398 425,437 369,408 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 | 25,230 734,454 422,755 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 62,8174] 1,006,442 485,681 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 | 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 103,671 963,677 372,941 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 _ 119,498 356, 
1936 1,754,975 52,114 | 99,834 338,365 
1936 Aug. 1,613,940 48,221 67,045 330,290 
Sept. 1,624,339 50,166 | 68,278 327,578 
Oct. 1,611,810 50,655 71,743 
Nov. 1,623,602 50,371 110,859 
Dec. 1,628,719 105,078 
1937 Jan. 1,689,223 100,177 
Feb. 1,627,845 91,680 
March} 1,601,201? | 19,005 93,426 
April 1,454,443 ‘ 18,954 92,363 
May 1,451,330 17,894 88,480 
June 1,356,598 18,752 64,011 
July 1,379,459 es 63,288 
Aug. 1,358,621 — 18,364 65,670 


Basefgure| * =| = * | * ‘ 

1 The extension of the scheme of unemployment assistance resulted in an addition in March of some 20,000 
persons to the register. * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* From 17 April 1935 to 21 May 1935 and from 4 March 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are 
due largely to the special employment period for the occupiers of land of which the rateable value exceeds £4. 
* From 17 July 1935 to 1 October 1935 and from 3 June 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are 
due largely to the special employment period for single men without dependents. * Extended series. * Since 
July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 7 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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7,617,103 








LATVIA Mexico Norway New ZEALAND Portvaat | 














Employ- , ‘ Employ- 1 isti Employ- 
—— Official || Trade union fund | se Employment exchange statistics am Ad | 

exchange ||¢stimates returns exchange exchange 

statistics statistics Unemployed (men) statistics 


Applica- Unemployed In full-time Ime 
tions ae Un- Regis- subsidised  .. wy 
for work ployed Per | employed *| tered* | employment o- a = sa | 
registered cent. (not registered) 8 

3,131 . 25.4 23,889 || 1,973 * 

wd 502 19.2 21,759 2,563 “ 
“3 19,089 2,895 ° 
75,695' J 19,353 5,318 . 
257,979 e 27,479 || 41,431 5,000* 
339,378 J 32,705 | 51,549 15,000 ° 
275,774 35,591 || 46,9444 25,719* 72,663 
234,522 35,121 || 39,235 25,286 64,521 
189,026 . 36,103 38,234 18,477 56,711 
185,318 ‘ 36,890 13,260 50,152 
174,266 . 6,584 50,847 
187,354 \. 7,511 49,419 
174,555 7,084 46,140 
164,367 ° 6,874 42,341 
166,130 a 39,072 
185,201T . 37.820 





























April 
May 

June 13,009T 
July _ 
Aug. 


Base figure | bd | 83,392 | e 

1 Figure for the month of May according to the population * The figures relate to the 15th of the 
month. * For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining on registers of Government Labour 
Bureaux. * Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 5 Estimates. 
* Average for eleven months. 






























































floaters. i Number of relief funds. 
Rumania! SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
= ~ || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
exchange insurance insurance union fund exchange exchange 
wes statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
statistics 
Un- Percentage Applications Unemployed in Applicants 
employed ||__ unemployed for work | receipt of benefit | for work Unemployed 
registered || Wholly | Partialy | Tegistered | Number | Per emt. | Tegistered || Tesistered 
1927 e 2.7 2.0 11,824 | 17,617 1.6 ws 
1928 10,373 2.1 1.1 8,380 16, 348 14 5,721 
1929 é 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 
1930 ‘ 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,372 4.5 
1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 . 102,179 8.3 
1932 38,890 9.1% | 12.2* 54,366 184,555 3.5 
1933 29,063 10.8 8.5 67,867 6.9 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 65,440 7.4 
1935 13,852 1.8 5.9 82,468 J 
2 1936 13,549 3.2 5.3 93,009 
5 1936 Aug. 7,496 0.9 5.1 79,281 
1 8,852 2 5.1 82,962 
5 9,549 i 4.3 86,866 
7 11,526 3.6 
6 16,224 3.3 
2 18,778 3.3 
6 19,653° 3.0 
3 17,392°* 2.7 
4 12,609 2.2 
| 10,784 1.9 
June —_ 1.9 


oer 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SWEDEN 





Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


exchange statistics 


Employment 


Trade union 
returns 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 
committees 





Unemployed 


wa 





Number 


Per cent. 


Per cent. * 


Wholly un- 
employed 


Applications for 
work registered 


Unemployed 


Applicants 
for relief 





registered 


Number | Per ceat. 


Number | Par cut. | 


registered 





1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1936 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1937 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





172,014 
161,107 
149,115 
133,523 
124,711 
119,325" 
119,787 t 
118,683 
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23.4" 
24.1f 
23.5T 








414,512 
381,427 
390.091 
394,444 
419,480 
455,209 
466,242 
439,553 
403,365 
359,726 
328,537 
310,616 
$12,907 





163,953 
125,552 





31,076 
29,716 


12.0 
10.6 


19,229 
16,662 





129,450 
226,659 


10.7¢ 


276, 781 


10.7* 
12.2 


32,621° 


23.7 





49,109 
42,451 t 











10,212 
13,723 








Base figure 





466,066¢ 


2,589,308f 


| 575,218¢ 





218¢ 





1 Weekly 


been worked Ynad there been no unemployment. 


averages. 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the number of days which could have 


* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber 














July 
Aug. 

















110,861 








248,127 











11,543 





Base figure 





| 


471,531 


| 1,726,000t 


aa 








* Up to 1931, quarterly statistics; afterwards, 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
monthly statistics. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Recent Family Budget Enquiries’: 


The Bombay Family Budget Enquiry of 1932-1933 


The Labour Office of Bombay published recently, the results of a 
family living study covering the period September 1932 to June 1933.” 
A short summary is given below of the main findings of this study, 
arranged, so far as possible, according to the scheme of presentation 
adopted by the International Labour Office in analysing family living 
studies. 


ScorpE AND METHODS 


The enquiry relates to working class localities in Bombay City and 
is limited to families the heads of which were in full-time regular 
employment. The investigation was conducted by women investiga- 
tors by the “interview” method. A random sample was taken, 
consisting of three out of each hundred tenements in the localities 
selected for enquiry. In spite of the difficulties which characterise the 
sampling method, the sample is judged, on the basis of various tests, 
to be a representative one. 

The number of families finally included in the study is 1,469; 
94 per cent. of these are Hindu families and about 5 per cent. are 
Mohammedans. The bulk of the budgets (64 per cent.) relate to 
workers employed in the cotton mill industry. The detailed classi- 
fication of the budgets, according to the industry of the head of the 
household, is given in table I. 





1 For a summary of other recent family budget enquiries, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933 : “ Recent Family Budget Enqui- 
ries” ; Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934: “ The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 
1928-1929 ” ; No. 2, Aug. 1934: “ The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928 ” ; 
No. 6, Dec. 1984 : “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 
1929-1931 ” ; Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1935 : “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1929-1930 ” ; No. 6, June 1935 : “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933 ” ; Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935 : “ The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1929-1930” ; No. 5, Nov. 1985: “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 to 
1934” ; Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1936 : “ Recent Family Budget 
Enquiries in Latin America” (Argentina, Brazil and Mexico); Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 6, Dec. 1936 : “ Expenditure and Cost of Living at Different Social Levels in 
the United States.” 


2 Source: THE Laspour Orrice: Report on an Enquiry into Working Class 
Family Budgets in Bombay City. Bombay, 1935. 
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TABLE I. BUDGETS CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION OF THE 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY 





Industry or occupation Number of budgets Per cent. 





Cotton mills 947 64.5 
Railways 8.2 
Municipality 5.4 
Engineering 
Port Trust 

Docks 1.5 
Posts and telegraphs 1.4 
Other Government departments 16 1.1 
Gas and electricity 14 1.0 


Other and unspecified industries 170 11.6 
1,469 100.0 




















Distinction is made between natural families and joint families 
or households. A natural family includes persons, “ who, generally 
speaking, have a right to be fed, housed and clothed by the head of the 
family ”, while “ any group of relatives living together as one house- 
hold” is considered as a joint household. The relative importance 
of these two family types is shown in table II, which also gives the 
distribution of income among the families considered. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY INCOME GROUPS 





Monthly average Natural families Joint households Total families 
income per family 
(Rupees) Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent. 














Below 30 135 75.0 45 25.0 | 180 100 


30-40 224 75.4 73 24.6 100 
40-50 264 68.6 100 
50-60 54.8 5. 100 
60-70 . 100 
70-80 . . 100 
80-90 . 100 


90 and over 100 
Total 100 
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The percentage of joint households, averaging 38, rises rapidly 
from 25 per cent. for monthly incomes of less than Rs.40 to 69 per 
cent. for monthly incomes of Rs.90 and over. This may be due in 
part to the small inducement for relatives to live with the family 
where the family income is small, but is largely to be explained by 
the fact that the number of earners contributing to the family income 
is larger in the joint households. In natural families the head of the 
family is the only earner in 71.4 per cent. of the cases ; and in 23.7 
per cent. both husband and wife are working, whilst among joint 
households in only 31 per cent. is the husband the only earner. In 
almost 28 per cent. of the cases there are at least two adult male 
earners. 

The average family consists of 4.35 persons and the size increases 
with income from 3.35 in the lowest to 6.39 in the highest income 


group. 
INCOME 


The distribution of the families by income is given in table II 
above. Almost two-thirds of the families have incomes ranging be- 
tween Rs.30 and Rs.60. 

The average monthly income per family is Rs.50-1-7 ; the source of 
income is analysed in table III. 


TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY INCOME BY SOURCE 





Source of income Amount Per cent. 





Earnings of : 
Men 
Women 


Children 


Other sources 





Total income 

















The proportion of income which is derived from employment is 
about 89 per cent., the remaining 11 per cent. being derived from 
other sources. No figures are available for the distribution of income 
by sources for different income groups. 


EXPENDITURE 


The main findings as regards family expenditure are summarised 
in table IV. The average monthly expenditure is Rs.45-15-9. The 
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average budgets thus show a surplus of Rs.4-1-10. Except in the 
income groups “ below 30 rupees ”’ and “ 30 to 40 rupees ”’ the income 
is in excess of the expenditure; in the highest income group the 
surplus equals about 22.5 per cent. of the monthly income. As pointed 
out in the report, however, this particular situation relates to the years 
1982-1983, and since then considerable wage cuts in the cotton-mill 
industry have resulted in lowered standards of living. 

About 47 per cent. of total expenditure is on food. It is to be noted 
that food expenditure increases from Rs.12-9-5 in the lowest income 
to Rs.39-14-6 in the highest income group, but that the percentage 
of total income spent on food remains fairly constant for the different 
income levels, although according to “ Engel’s law” this percentage 
should fall as income increases. Expenditure on housing (including 
household necessaries and bedding) is 12.9 per cent. on the average ; 
it is 16.7 per cent. in the lowest income group and decreases to 10.5 
in the highest. The relative expenditure on fuel and light ranges 
between 6.2 and 8.3 per cent. of total expenditure ; it decreases slowly 
as income advances. Expenditure on clothing shows approximately 
the same movement as expenditure on fuel and light ; the relative 
expenditure is 8.7 per cent. in the lowest and 6.6 per cent. in the 
highest income group. About 25 per cent. of total expenditure is on 
miscellaneous items (including drink and tobacco) ; it is 21 per cent. 
in the lowest and 32 per cent. in the highest income groups. 


TABLE IV. ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY EXPENDITURE BY INCOME GROUPS 





Families with a monthly income of : 





All families 


Less than Rs.30 Rs.30-40 Rs.40-50 





No. of budgets 





Food? 


Housing?* (incl. 
bedding and 
household ne- 
cessaries) 

Fuel and light 

Clothing 


Miscellaneous 












































+ Excluding liquor and toddy (see table V). 

* The figure for rent is 12.8 per cent. for all families. For the various income groups the 
percentages are 16.6 (group “ below Rs.30’’) ; 15.2; 13.2; 12.4; 11.8; 11.1; 10.7; 10.2 (group 
“ Rs.90 and over ’’). 
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TABLE IV. ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY EXPENDITURE BY INCOME GROUPS 
(cont.) 





Families with a monthly income of : 





All families 
Rs.70-80 Rs.80-90 Rs 90 and over 





60 





No. of budgets 











Food * 

Housing? (incl. 
bedding and 
household ne- 
cessaries) 

Fuel and light 


Clothing 





Miscellaneous 









































? Excluding liquor and toddy (see table V). 

* The figure for rent is 12.8 per cent. for all families. For the various income groups 
the percentages are 16.6 (group ‘‘ below Rs. 30’); 15.2; 13.2: 12.4; 11.8; 11.1; 10.7; 
10.2 (group ‘‘ Rs. 90 and over’’). 


Foop 


Table V analyses the food expenditure per average family. The 
data are subdivided into 7 groups : bread and cereals; meat and fish ; 
oils; milk and milk products ; vegetables and fruit ; miscellaneous 


foods ; and drink. 
Cereals : Cereals are the most important item in the food budget. 
Of the total food expenditure 33.7 per cent. is on this group. Out of 


the 1,469 families covered, 1,445 or 98 per cent. reported expenditure 
on rice, which is the main staple food of the Bombay working classes. 


Meat and fish: The average percentage expenditure on meat and 
fish amounts to 11.6 per cent. Fish seems to be of more importance 
than meat (mutton). 

Milk and milk products : Milk is consumed by 1,164 or 80 per cent. 


of the families covered by the study. The relative expenditure on 
milk and milk products amounts to less than 7 per cent. of total food 


expenditure. 

Vegetables and fruit: The expenditure on vegetables and fruit is 
15.7 per cent. of total food expenditure. The most important items 
in this group are vegetables and pulses. 


Miscellaneous foods : These account for 21.7 per cent. of total 
food expenditure. Condiments account for 5.0 per cent.—the most 
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TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY FOOD EXPENDITURE 





Item 


Average expenditure 


Per cent. 





Rice 
Patni 
Wheat 
Jowari 
Bajri 
Other cereals 
Total cereals 


Rs. 








Mutton 
Other meat 
Fish 
Meat, fish, etc. 











Coconut oil 
Gingily oil 
Other oil 
Oils, ete. 








Milk, milk products 











Pulses 

Potatoes 

Vegetables and fruits 
Onions 


Vegetables and fruit 


onc 





“ 





Sugar — raw (Gul) 
Sugar — refined 
Sweetmeats 

Tea 

Salt 

Chillies 

Condiments and spices 
Ready-made tea 
Refreshments 

Other foodstuffs 


Miscellaneous food 
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important item ; next in importance are sugar, refreshments (3.0 per 
cent.), sweetmeats (2.1 per cent.) and ready-made tea (1.5 per cent.). 


Drink: The report states that the information collected on this 
point is rather unsatisfactory, since the families were either unable 
or not willing to give information on the expenditure for items such as 
liquor and toddy. About a third of all families incurred expenditure 
on liquor, and a fifth of the families on toddy. The average monthly 
expenditure for families is Rs.1-3-8 for liquor and Rs.0-7-7 for toddy. 


Housing 


Of the 1,469 families whose budgets were collected 1,085, or nearly 
75 per cent., were living in one-room tenements. In 145 cases the 
tenement was shared between two families ; and 373 or 25 per cent. 
lived in two-room tenements. 

As regards rents, 12.8 per cent. of total expenditure is spent on rent. 
Over 50 per cent. of the families spent between five and eight rupees 
per month on this item. 

Table VI gives details on the housing expenditure according to 
family income, size of the tenements and rent paid. 


TABLE VI. ANALYSIS OF HOUSING EXPENDITURE BY INCOME GROUPS, 
RENT PAID, AND SIZE OF TENEMENTS 





Number of families living Families with monthly income 


Monthly rent in tenements having (Rupees) 


actually paid 
(Rupees) One | Two |Three| Four 50- | 60- 
room |rooms|rooms|rooms 60 | 70 











Nil 17 
7 
2-3 15 
3- 42 
60 


lm | | 


_ 
~ 





4-! 
... 
6—- 


_ 
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8— 

9-10 
10-11 
11-12 
12 and over 
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Total 
































Per cent. 25.4) 0.1 
100.0 


> 
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~ 

















On an average, four (3.9) persons live in each single-room tenements 
of 115 sq. ft. (10.7 sq. metres) average floor space, thus revealing a 
serious state of overcrowding. Water supply and sanitation leave 
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much to be desired. The report states that in spite of rack-renting 
and over-crowding in certain localities, in others there are well venti- 
lated buildings at cheap rents standing vacant, suggesting that the 
workers prefer to live in ‘close vicinity to their working place and in 
the particular localities where their friends and relations live. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure 


The various items of miscellaneous expenditure are analysed in 
table VII. 


TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF MONTHLY MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE 





Item Average monthly expenditure Per cent, 





= 
a 


—wemeooromocoos : 
= 
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Barber 

Washing soap and dhobi 
Hair oil 

Medical fees and medicines 
Pansupari 

Chewing tobacco 

Bidis, cigarettes and matches 
Newspapers and postage 
Amusements 

Travelling to and from native place 
Payments to dependants 
Other ? 


Perso ee 


— 
_— 
NOCH AAKaSHKes F 


— 
_— 





100.0 


_ 
7 
_ 


Total 2 

















1 Includes bangles and combs, toilet requisites, trade union subscriptions, provident fund, 
travelling to and from working place, education, snuff, pocket expenses, etc. 
* Excluding liquor and toddy. 

The most important items are payments to their dependants and 
travelling to and from their native place. The remittances to depend- 
ants amount to approximately Rs.2 per month. For those families 
(about one-third) which incur expenditure on this account, the remit- 
tances amount to over Rs.6 per month. About 85 per cent. of all 
families reported expenditure for travelling to and from their native 
place, as they undertake in general an annual trip to their home village. 
Another important group of items relates to the expenditure on pan- 
supari (15.8 per cent.), chewing tobacco (1.6 per cent.), and cigarettes 
and matches (13.6 per cent.). The average expenditure for medical 
care is low, and only 13 per cent. of the families reported expenditure 
in this item. The report suggested that the majority of the working 
class population call on the medical facilities which are available 
for the poor. Postage and newspapers account for 2 per cent. and 
amusements for 1.2 per cent. of miscellaneous expenditure. 


Indebtedness 


The report gives information on family indebtedness. In spite of 
the fact that according to the budgets the majority of the families 
received more than they spent (see above), 75 per cent. of them have 
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been in debt. The average indebtedness per indebted family amounts 
to Rs.175; the indebted families owe approximately 3.5 times their 
monthly income ; this ratio is highest (4.8) in the lowest income group 
and lowest (2.6) in the highest income group. 

The average indebtedness for all families is Rs.130-7-9 ; it is about 
2.6 times their average monthly income. The causes of the indebted- 
ness are various. Out of the Rs.175, Rs.64 are incurred on account 
of marriages, Rs.83 unemployment, Rs.18 sickness and Rs.13 house- 
building and repairs; the remaining causes are funerals, strikes, 
arrears to shopkeepers, etc. 


F COMPARISON WITH EARLIER ENQUIRIES 


[The report contains an interesting table, reproduced here, comparing 
the results of this and earlier Indian enquiries. The figures for the two 
first enquiries given in this table have been adjusted so as to offer a 
greater degree of uniformity and comparability ; however, owing to 
differences in scope, methods, etc., comparisons between the enquiries 
should be made only with certain reservations. 


TABLE VIII. COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE BY MAIN 
GROUPS IN CERTAIN INDIAN WORKING CLASS FAMILY BUDGET ENQUIRIES 





Bombay 1921-22) 2,473 7.29 | 8.40/ 2.26 -67/18,06 


Sholapur 


Ahmedabad 872 


Bombay (cotton mill 


Bombay suburban dis- 


Bombay 1932-33) 1,469 


Percentage expenditure on 
Date |Number 





Locality of of iscella- 
enquiry |budgets — Cloth- yon iy Rent | Hise 
light ME | necessaries _ 








(a) Sholapur proper} 1925 | 902 
(6) Criminal _ tribes 
settlement 1925 | 153 


operatives) 85 


trict (match factory 
workers) 185 
































1 Excluding “interest on debts ’’. 
* Including bedding and household necessaries. 


Without entering into details, it is obvious that the standards of 
living as represented by the present enquiry are considerably higher 
than those represented by previous enquiries. The percentage expen- 
diture on food is the lowest one observed ; onthe other hand, the 
expenditure on miscellaneous items is the highest. 
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tion of goods and services will have to reach a point 20 per cent. higher than in 
1929. It also points out that the trend is towards greater technical efficiency, 
calling for an increased expansion in production and marketing if unemployment 
is to be brought down to the 1929 figure, and that the dislocations occasioned by 
technological progress will continue to present serious problems of industrial, 
economic, and social readjustment. 
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—— Division of Social Research. Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Planta- 
tion. By T. J. WoorTer, Jr. Research Monograph V. Washington, 1936. xxx + 
288 pp., diagrams. 


=~ - Legislative Trends in Public Relief and Assistance, 31 December 
1929 to 1 July 1936. Prepared by R. C. Lowe and J. L. HoLtcomBe, under the 
supervision of A. R. Eckiter. Research Bulletin No. 2, Series III. Washington, 
1936. vi + 41 pp., tables (typescript). 

The purpose of this study is to trace the legislative developments since 1929 
in the seven principal types of public assistance : poor relief, emergency unemploy- 
ment relief, care of neglected children in institutions, mothers’ allowances, old- 
age assistance, assistance to the blind, and veterans’ relief. These developments 
show certain definite tendencies. There has been a marked increase in the respon- 
sibility taken over by the State from local authorities, both for financing assist- 
ance schemes and for administering them. Moreover, especially since 1934, States 
have tended more and more to centralise in a single department all their adminis- 
trative functions relating to public assistance. 


—— The Migratory-Casual Worker. By John N. Wess. Research 
Monograph VII. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. xix + 128 pp. 
Report on the economic and personal characteristics of migratory-casual 
workers in agriculture and industry. 


—— Workers on Relief in the United States in March 1935. A Census 

of Usual Occupations. Abridged Edition. Washington, 1937. v + 133 pp. 
Contains statistics based on a census taken as an aid to the administration 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 and of the Works Programme. 


CONNECTICUT 


Emergency Relief Commission. Experience of the Emergency Relief Commission 
with Relief Administration in Connecticut. Hartford, 1937. xvi + 173 pp., illustr., 


tables. 


ILLINOIS 


National Youth Administration. Research Report on Laundry Occupations. 
Revised Edition. Occupational Information No. 4. 


The report describes, interestingly and with much detail, the work performed 
in a modern machine laundry by highly specialised workers. Skill is easily acquired, 
and there is considerable subdivision of labour ; but the possibilities of promotion 
are small. Training for this work hardly exists ; each laundry has its own methods, 
and most operations can be learned easily in a few hours. Working conditions 
rather resemble those in a mechanised factory where light work is performed under 
disagreeable conditions of heat, humidity and noise. Conditions have, however, 
improved during the last thirty years. Hand laundries employing a small number 
of workers, the work done by laundresses at home, and the laundry work performed 
in hotels, hospitals and institutions, are not described, but it is considered that 
some of these would be fruitful subjects for study. 


Research Report on Meat Industry. Occupational Information. No. 6. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Describes the growth and organisation of the Chicago meat-packing industry, 
the occupations for both men and women, the qualifications needed, and the 
possibilities of promotion. The development of new products has led to an increas- 
ing demand for labour (both men and women workers), and the expansion of the 
industry to a high degree of specialisation. Women have not replaced men, but 
as the industry has expanded they have come to fill new positions, or sub-divisions 
of old ones. Most of the operations are unskilled, but some need considerable 
manual dexterity, together with strength and skill, and for this reason young 
workers are preferred, except where experience is necessary. As a career for young 
people the meat-packing industry is thought to offer considerable security, as the 
elimination of so basic an industry can hardly be visualised. Moreover, although 
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the operations are specialised, mechanisation has kept pace with production, 
and it is unlikely that further mechanisation will come so rapidly as to disturb 
the present labour situation. Apprenticeship is negligible, but several of the larger 
meat-packing firms offer free instruction to their own employees showing special 
aptitudes. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Special Commission to Study and Investigate Public Health Laws and Policies. 
Report. Boston, 1936. 405 pp. 

Report of the Commission appointed in 1935 to study public health legislation 
and policies in the State of Massachusetts and to consider what changes should 
be made. Attention may be drawn to chapter XIV, on occupational hygiene, 
which deals with occupational diseases, especially silicosis ; it enumerates the 
different official and other agencies concerned with the prevention of occupational 
diseases, and outlines a programme of future action. A recommendation is made 
for the appointment of a Commission to study the problems of industrial hygiene 
and occupational disease prevention and to report thereon to the General Court. 


U.S.S.R. 

ZUNHU Gosplana SSSR. (Central Office of Economic Statistics of the U.S.S.R. 
State Planning Commission.) SSSR strana sotsializma. Statisticheskiy sbornik. 
(U.S.S.R. The country of socialism. Statistical compilation.) Redaktsionnoizda- 
telskoye upravleniye ZUNHU Gosplana SSSR i V/O “ Soyuzorguchet ’’. Moscow, 
1936. 211 pp. 

Published by the Central Office of Economic Statistics on the occasion of the 
eighth (extraordinary) Congress of Soviets, which adopted the new Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R., this book contains numerous statistical data designed to illustrate 
the application of the fundamental principles of this Constitution and relating to 
the following topics : the socialist economic system, socialist property, raising of 
the standard of living and the cultural level of the workers, the right to work and 
to rest, to material assistance, and to education, equal rights for women and men, 
public organisations, the Stakhanov movement, and the development of national- 
ities. It also gives economic data concerning the Republics, territories, and regions 
of the Soviet Union. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. The Economics of Isolation. 
Authorised reprint of a series of articles appearing in the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial, Manchester, England, from 31 July 1936 to 15 January 1937. 
Pamphlet Series, No. 5. Philadelphia, 1937. 54 pp. 


Arias, G., and others. La disciplina corporativa della produzione con particolare 
riguardo ail’agricoltura. Biblioteca di coltura per i rurali. Sotto gli auspici della 
Reale Accademia dei Georgofili, Vol. IV. Florence, G. Barbéra, 1936. 219 pp. 
20 lire. 


Bankovni dum Petschek a spol. Hospodarsky rok 1936 v Ceskoslovenské Repu- 
blice. Prague. 131 pp., tables, diagrams. 


—— An Economic Review of the Year 1936 in Czechoslovakia. Prague. 143 
pp., tables, diagrams. 


Benoist, Charles. La crise de l'état moderne. Appendix : Réflexions pour conduire 
a une conclusion. Paris, Librairie Plon. vir + 148 pp. 20 frs. 


Bertrand, Raymond. Le corporatisme agricole et l'organisation des marchés en 
Allemagne. Bibliothéque de science économique. Sous la direction de Bertrand 
NocGaro. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1937. v111 + 349 pp. 
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Beveridge, Sir William. An Analysis of Unemployment. Reprinted from 
Economica, November 1936 and February and May 1937. London. 

Analysis of the unemployment statistics of the British Ministry of Labour, 
as at 24 August 1936, by industries, districts, duration, sex, and age. The investi- 
gation is limited to unemployed persons aged 16 to 64 who are insured under the 
general scheme of unemployment insurance, and agricultural workers are therefore 
excluded from its scope. 

The analysis brings out the fact that in September 1936 there was appreciably 
less short period unemployment (up to 6 months) than there was in September 
1929 before the depression, but 6% times as much long period unemployment 
(12 months or more). “Long period unemployment ”’, the report says, “is the 
most serious element in the problem of unemployment, and to-day forms a larger 
proportion of the total problem than it used to do”’. 


Brown, Esther Lucile. Physicians and Medical Care. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1937. 202 pp. 75 cents. 

This monograph is one of a series dealing with the present status of certain 
established or emerging professions in the United States. The studies were originally 
intended for publication as chapters of a single volume comparing conditions in 
the professions. This plan was abandoned, however, since it seemed probable 
that they would serve a wider purpose if issued separately. Social Work as a 
Profession, the first of the series to be published, appeared in May 1935, and a 
revised edition was issued in July 1936. The Professional Engineer was published 
in July 1936, and Nursing as a Profession in October 1936. The volume under 
review presents such data as could be obtained to show the number of physicians 
engaged directly or indirectly in rendering medical care, their distribution and 
earnings, and the demand for their services as compared with the need for these 
services. The data refer not only to general practitioners and physicians at work 
in the several medical specialities, but also to persons holding a medical degree 
who are occupied in medical education, administration of hospitals and health 
services, research, laboratory work, medical journalism, etc. 


Burns, Eveline. Financial Aspects of the Social Security Act. Reprinted from 
American Economic Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, March 1936, pp. 12-22. 

This paper is a useful contribution to the problem of financing social insurance 
schemes generally, and the scheme of Federal old-age benefits in particular. The 
main questions examined are the distribution of charges among individuals and 
generations—the utility of the contributory principle as a means of defining eligi- 
bility for benefit, and the allocation of cost between Federal and State authorities. 


Butler, Harold. Den okonomiske og sociale Udvikling i 1936. Direktorens Aars- 
beretning til den internationale Arbejdskonference Juni 1937. Samfundets Krav, 
37 Aarg., Nr. 2, Kolding, Konrad Jorgensens Bogtrykkeri, 1937. 95 pp. 

Abridged Danish edition of the Report of the Director to the Twenty-third 
Session of the International Labour Conference, published by the Danish Association 
for =m Information (Dansk Forening for Social Oplysning, Det sociale Sekre- 
tariat). 


Cahn, Frances. Social Security Organisation in California. University of 
California. Bureau of Public Administration. Legislative Problems, No. 4. Berke- 
ey, 1937. 31 pp. (typescript). 

The main interest of this report lies in the details it gives of the manner in 
which California is co-operating with the Federal Government under the Social 
Security Act in the fields of non-contributory pensions, unemployment compen- 
sation, and maternal and child health services. 


Cardozo, D. S. Jessurun. Rechtsverhoudning van Handelsagent en Handels- 
reiziger tot Principaal en Patroon. Volgens de nieuwe wettelijke Regeling. Groningen, 
P. Nordhoff, 1936. 185 pp. ; paper covers 2.40 fl., cloth bound 3 fi. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. Industrial Relations Department. Apprentice 
Training. Pittsburgh, 1936. 38 pp., illustr. 
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Chmielewski, Zygmunt. Spéldzielczosc rolnicza w rozmaitych krajach. Biblioteka 
spoldzieleza Nr. 29. Warsaw, Spoldzielezego Instytuto Naukowego, 1937. 158 pp. 


Study of the agricultural co-operative movement in European countries. 


Croquez, Albert. Les occupations d’usines. Leurs conséquences juridiques. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin de Il’ Association des Maires du Nord et de l Est. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1936. 23 pp. 10 frs. 


The author examines one by one the different opinions expressed concerning 
liability for damages caused by “ stay-in’’ strikes. He refutes the argument that 
the occupation of factories by strikers is an offence either under section 184 of the 
Penal Code (trespassing) or under section 414 of the Penal Code (conspiracy to 
cease work with violence, assault, threats, or fraud) ; the latter offence, in his opinion, 
can only give rise to individual liability. Turning to the argument for liability 
of the local authorities, he sees hardly any possibility of invoking sections 106 et 
seq. of the Act of 1884, as amended in 1914 (neglect to provide protection in case 
of damage resulting “rom crimes or offences due to riots or mobs), or imputing 
personal negligence to the local authorities. It is in the liability of the State, 
in his opinion, that the solution must be sought, through the institution of legal 
proceedings under section 505 (1) of the Civil Code, dealing with “ serious profes- 
sional negligence ’’, or under the provisions relating to neglect of duty by the 
administrative authorities (mayors, prefects, or Minister of the Interior) responsible 
for the maintenance of public order. 


Dansk Arbejdsverforening. Beretning om Dansk Arbejdsgiverforenings Virks- 
omhed i tiden fra 1. Maj 1936 til 30. April 1937. Copenhagen, 1937. 114 pp. 


Davis, Maxine. They Shall Not Want. New York, Macmillan, 1937, xu1 + 
418 pp. 


A journalist’s survey and criticism of unemployment relief in the United States. 
The author uses the city of Chicago as a centre for observation of administration, 
methods, and cases. She also examines relief activities in England and Sweden and 
suggests that many of their successful features could well be incorporated in a 
programme of relief for the unemployed in the United States. This programme, she 
suggests, should include a strengthened employment service, a national scheme of 
unemployment insurance, well-planned work relief, and large-scale public works, 
with centralised administration of all activities. 


De Besteding van de vrije tijd door de Nederlandse Arbeiders. Uitkomsten 
can een enquéte onder 621 arbeiders door Dr. A. BLonk en Dr. J.P. Kruist. Met 
Medwerking van E. W. Horster, Maatschappij tot nut van’t algemeen Nuts- 
boekerij, No. 16. Amsterdam, 1936. 105 pp. 1.50 fl. 


Results of an enquiry undertaken by the Netherlands Institute for Workers’ 
Development and completed by the Society for the Public Interest. The object 
of the enquiry was to collect data on the utilisation of workers’ leisure, and, by 
comparing present with former conditions, to determine the effects of hours of 
work on the use made of spare time. The enquiry, which took into account neither 
occupational training nor re-education, covered only workers in regular employ- 
ment, excluding the unemployed and workers in the building industry and other 
seasonal workers. The report gives no information regarding women workers, 
in view of the small number of replies to a questionnaire on the subject (50 out 
of a total of 742) received from them. In addition to the replies, 372.“ hour 
schedules ’’ were received. Great differences are noticeable between the utilisation 
of leisure by rural and by urban workers. The former work longer hours and 
nearly all cultivate a small plot of land. Moreover, the rural worker is not free on 
Saturday afternoon. The average weekly spare time is 109 hours for agricultural 
workers and 116 for industrial workers. Deducting the time spent on the different 
occupations of everyday life, it is estimated that industrial workers have 40 free 
hours while agricultural workers have only 28. Tables included in the report 
give information on the participation of workers in political and trade union 
organisations and on the different uses of leisure (gardening and keeping poultry 
and small animals, study, housework, theatres, cinemas, concerts, wireless, excur- 
sions, walks, religious duties, reading, visits, etc.). 
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De Michelis, Giuseppe. Sessioni marittime della Conferenza internazionale del 
Lavoro, Ginevra, 7-25 ottobre 1936. Reprinted from Jl Diritto Marittimo, August- 
October 1936. Rome. 11 pp. 


Deutsche Zentralgenossenschaftskasse. Geschdfisbericht 1936. Berlin, 22 pp. 


Dickinson, Z. Clark. Compensating Industrial Effort. A Scientific Study of 
Work and Wages. New York, Ronald Press, 1937. xu + 479 pp. $4.50. 


In this book, which forms a sequel to his well-known work on Economic Motives, 
Professor Dickinson examines the problem of how to ensure that all who are en- 
gaged in the business of production shall do the best work of which they are capable. 
The book contains an interesting and unusually well-balanced analysis of different 
types of work, methods of supervision, methods of wage payment, job analysis 
and incentive plans, profit-sharing and copartnership, suggestion schemes, and other 
aspects of employer-employee relations. Its general conclusions concerning the 
work-incentives and remuneration of brain and manual workers are of interest both 
as regards efficiency in production and from the point of view of the workers’ 
welfare. 


Didisheim, René. La formation des agents de l'administration. Synthese des 
délibérations et conclusions des conférences de Zurich, Berlin et Varsovie. Brussels, 
Institut international des sciences administratives, and Union international des 
villes et pouvoirs locaux, 1937. 51 pp. 10 frs. 


Duboin, Jacques. Libération. Des bras a la machine, de la disette a !abondance, 
de Véchange a la distribution. Second edition. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1936. 257 pp. 
15 frs. 

Mr. Jacques Juboin, who has written several books and numerous articles 
to prove that the economic depression is the result not of over-production but 
of under-consumption (so-called surplus goods being destroyed while millions 
of people have not the possibility of satisfying their needs), presents in his latest 
work his “theory of abundance’’. In the first part, recapitulating his former 
arguments, he emphasises that, through technical progress, production has enorm- 
ously increased, so that the era of scarcity has given place to one of abundance 
and the problem of consumption is now substituted for that of production. While 
the present economic system rests entirely on trade, in which money plays an 
essential part, production continues to increase as unemployment spreads, so that 
the more production develops, thanks to science, the less purchasing power it 
creates. All the measures designed to revive trade can only have the contrary 
effect, for they accentuate the fall in the purchasing power of consumers. A com- 
plete transformation in the mode of distribution is therefore required to remedy 
the fundamental defect of modern production, which is to upset the balance of 
real supply and effective demand. In the second part of the book, which is entitled 
“ Economists and their Doctrine ’’, the author analyses the principles of classical 
economy, reviews the theories of all the great economists from the Psysiocrats 
down to Léon Bourgeois, and endeavours to show that these doctrines have been 
rendered obsolete by facts in a reign of abundance unforeseen by the theoreticians 
of the scarcity era. In the third part, Mr. Duboin explains his conception of the 
future organisation of national economy, sketching only its main lines and leaving 
to technicians the task of detailed adjustment. This future economy, discarding 
the notion of “ the value of goods ”’, which is now inapplicable, “ must distribute 
all the goods produced and must produce the greatest amount possible with the 
aid of the equipment at the country’s disposal and the human labour still necessary 
that each will supply in the measure in which this social service is required. ”’ 
With regard to production, the fixing of prices, and the distribution of money for 
consumption purposes, it is on the State, fulfilling its part in the division of labour, 
that this task will devolve. Each individual will thus receive throughout his 
life, and will give during his periods of military service and social service, so that 
“exchange will still exist between the individual and society, but will be shorn 
of the notion of profit and brought into harmony with economic realities. *’ 


Falk, I. S. Security against Sickness. A Study of Health Insurance. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1936. xm + 423 pp. 
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Old-age security and security against unemployment having been accepted 
in principle and established in fact, attention is now being given in the United 
States to health insurance. A vast amount of documentation had already been 
collected by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, and proof was thereby 
established that the mass of the population was far from obtaining the medical 
care that it needed, but no definite remedy was proposed by the Committee. 
Dr. Falk set himself the task of elaborating the principles upon which constructive 
action should rest. He has confined himself to principles, and refrained from 
drafting detailed plans. The first part of the book offers an analysis of the economic 
burden of sickness—loss of earnings and cost of treatment—and an outline of the 
principal forms of group payment for medical care in the United States. The 
second and longest part consists of a survey of health insurance in eight European 
countries. It is marked by a thorough understanding of the different national 
schemes, and the accuracy of the descriptions is vouched for by the fact that they 
were read over by experts in the countries concerned. In the third part, the author 
considers “the basis of an American programme "’, and formulates the principles 
of a satisfactory system of health insurance, as they can be deduced from general 
experience and adapted to American needs. From these principles, nineteen in 
number, one may conclude that the kind of scheme Dr. Falk envisages is one which 
would be compulsory for those unable to cover their risk from their own resources, 
would be large enough to command all necessary medical facilities (which means 
that it would be State-wide in scope), would keep medical benefit as separate as 
possible from cash benefit, and would provide the completest possible curative 
and preventive care. 


Family Welfare Association of America. Family Society of Philadelphia. Board 
and Staff Committee. Houses and the People who live in Them. A Study of the 
Housing Conditions of 140 Families. New York. 38 pp. 25 cents. 


Fargues; Paul. Socialisme et communisme. Geneva, Editions Labor. 170 pp. 
2.40 frs. 


Foster, William Trufant. Doctors, Dollars and Disease. Public Affairs Pamphlets 
No. 10. Washington, Public Affairs Committee, 1937. 10 cents. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to set forth, in a form accessible to the widest 
public, the results of the extensive inquiries carried out in the United States by 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. It explains with the aid of striking 
graphs the inadequacy of the medical care at present received by low-income 
groups, and advocates some form of health insurance as a remedy. Whether the 
insurance should be compulsory or voluntary is an issue which it is considered, 
might be decided according to the results of small-scale experiments in different 


States. 


Fourny, Charles. La législation industrielle et du travail. Assurances sociales. 
Pension de vieillesse et chémage. Lyons, M. Audin, 1936. 89 pp., tables. 15 frs. 

Among the questions raised by compulsory invalidity, old-age, and widows 
and orphans’ insurance, one of the most important is that of financing schemes 
by the reserve method or by the current-cost method. Mr. Fourny examines the 
problem and attempts to prove that criticisms based on the reserve method need 
not prove fatal to social insurance. The substitution of the current-cost method 
for the reserve method appears to him a means not only of improving the working 
of social insurance, but also of remedying at least in part the effects of the economic 
depression. He first traces the history of the French system of social insurance 
and shows how old-age pensions are constituted ; he then describes the difficulties 
inherent in the formation, maintenance, and growth of capital in the world to-day, 
and the fragility of the actuarial hypotheses on which the financial equilibrium 
of the different branches of social insurance depends. Having reached the conclusion 
that it is not possible to guarantee the benefits promised to the insured on the 
basis of realisable capital yielding a fixed income, Mr. Fourny turns to the dis- 
advantages of accumulation, or the reserve method, and the advantages of the 
current-cost method, from the economic standpoint. In social insurance, the forma- 
tion of reserves is based on deductions from wages, which are already insufficient 
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for the satisfaction of essential needs. At the present time the world is suffering 
from a depression due to the failure to adapt consumption to production : produc- 
tion has been expanded by highly developed technical means, while consumption 
has lagged behind, not because needs are satisfied, but because the purchasing 
power of the mass of consumers is inadequate. Capitalisation was necessary in the 
early stages of the industrial era when new means of production had to be created 
and factories equipped ; now it has disastrous consequences ; it reduces consumption 
and throws the economic system still further out of balance. The problem is to 
find new markets, increase effective demand, and bring about an equitable dis- 
tribution of the goods manufactured. To this end the author proposes to substitute 
the current-cost method for the reserve method in order to pay an adequate pension 
to all wage earners over 60 who have worked for 45 years, irrespective of the time 
spent in insurance. This would give an appreciable purchasing power toa part of the 
population which at present has almost none. The demand for current consumption 
goods would increase ; industry, agriculture, and trade would benefit ; revenue would 
expand ; and pensioners would withdraw from the employment market, making 
room for the younger generation of workers. 


Frankfurter, Felix. The Commerce Clause. Under Marshall, Taney and Waite. 
The Weil Lectures on American Citizenship. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937. 114 pp. $1. 


Fujihara, Ginjiro. The Spirit of Japanese Industry. Tokyo, Hokuseido Press, 
1936. xiv + 149 pp. 


Galla, Karel. Sociology of the Co-operative Movement in the Czechoslovak Village. 
Library of the Country Life Association in Praha, vol. VIII. Prague, Spolek Péée 
o Blaho Venkova, 1936. 124 pp., illustr. 

Detailed sociological study of a Czechoslovak village in which different forms 
of co-operative organisation have been developed : a co-operative credit society, an 
agricultural co-operative society (which, among other assets, possesses an improved 
drying-plant for chicory), and an agricultural machinery co-operative society. 
The author describes in detail the various activities of these institutions. An ex- 
haustive examination of the social structure of the population, the distribution 
of land, income, etc., enables him to give an idea of the environment and the part 
played by these institutions in raising the social, economic and cultural level of the 
inhabitants. 


Gewerkschaft der Angestellten des Handels. Die Sonntagsruhe im Handel. 
Vienna, 1937. 79 pp. 

The author examines the question of the weekly rest for commercial salaried 
employees in Austria, particularly from the religious standpoint. After an historical 
review of the question, he considers the advantages of the weekly rest as regards 
health, morals, and the strengthening of family ties. He next summarises the 
attitude of proponents and opponents of the weekly rest in Austria, dwelling 
more particularly on the position of salaried employees. The study gives detailed 
information on weekly hours of work and Sunday work of salaried employees in 
the different Austrian provinces. 


Goslin, Ryllin A. Co-operatives. Headline Books, No. 8. New York. The 
Foreign Policy Association, 1937. 46 pp., diagrams. 


Graziadei, Antonio. Le capital et la valeur. Critique des théories de Marz. Paris, 
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Herschel, Dr. Wilhelm. Das Erbhofeigentum. Eine Vorarbeit zu seiner Rechts- 
wissenschaftlichen Erfassung. Privaterechtliche Abhandlungen des Instituts fiir 
Arbeits-, Wirtschafts-, und Auslandrecht an der Universitat Kéln. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. H. Lenmann, Dr. H.C. Niprperpey, Dr. H. PLanitz. Band 3. Mannheim, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Deutsches Druck- u. Verlagshaus, 1936. 188 pp. 
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Hoche, Claude. La responsabilité de Etat et des communes dans les gréves 
d’occupation. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1937. 244 pp. 


After examining the “ stay-in ’’ strike and its legal limits, the author examines 
the principal causes of the occupation of working premises (factories, offices, etc.) 
by the strikers in France in 1936. He notes the infringement of property rights 
and individual liberty, and emphasises the duty of the State to substitute for the 
class war organised co-operation of social groups. The State, in his opinion, should 
be responsible for compensation for any damage resulting from the attitude of its 
representatives. He considers in turn the legal means that could be used for this 
purpose, and emphasises the uncertainty of their application, both in theory and in 
practice. Neither penal laws not the Act of 16 April 1914 making local authorities 
responsible for damage or loss resulting from public disturbances, nor action based 
on the responsibility of public authorities (administrative and judicial) for failure 
to take any necessary action of a precautionary nature (in this case to prevent 
occupation of working premises) or of a repressive nature (execution of judgments 
ordering the evacuation of occupied premises), can be relied on for a clear case 
as regards the responsibility of the local authorities and the State, which is never- 
theless evident in all such matters. The author therefore advocates a prompt 
reform of the relevant legislation. 
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the Royal Decree of 30 March 1936 relating to reduction of hours of work in the 
diamond industry, the Act of 9 July 1936 instituting the 40-hour week in industries 
or trades in which work is done under unhealthy, dangerous, or excessively fatiguing 
conditions, and the Act of 8 July 1936 relating to annual holidays with pay. It 
is a very important reference work, which takes legal practice into account and 
presents a full analytical exposition of the legislation. 
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Taylor Hourwicu and Gladys L. PALMER. New York, Affiliated Schools for Workers, 
1936. 152 pp. (typescript). 50 cents. 


Janne, Henri. Les vacances ouvriéres. Rapport sur les travaux de la Commission 
spéciale instituée au Ministére des Transports. Extrait de bulletin Le Progrés social 
de Association belge pour le progrés social, XXV™¢ année, n° 41, 1936. Liége. 
21 pp. 


Kalmus, Ernst. Gewerbe-Hygiene. Lehrbuch fiir Gewerbliche Fortbildungs- 
schulen. Preface by Albert Kags, Prague, Staatsdruckerei, 1936. 68 pp., illustr. 
6 crowns. 


Book primarily designed for the working class, expounding in a simple form 
the following subjects : anatomy of the human body ; general hygiene (infectious 
diseases in an acute stage, alcoholic poisoning, disorders due to excessive use of 
tobacco, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, malignant tumours) ; and industrial hygiene 
(occupational guidance, fatigue, special lesions of certain parts of the body; indus- 
trial environment, atmospheric conditions, temperature and humidity, lighting, 
etc., radiant energy, noise and vibration, compressed air, dusts, toxio substances, 
infection and parasites, accidents). Other chapters deal with first aid in cases of 
accident, the legal regulation of work from the standpoint of hygiene, etc. 


Kemény, Georg, Mitnitzky, M., and Vago, Josef. Die Volkswirtschaft ungarns 
im Jahre 1936. Wirtschaftsjahrbuch des Pester Lloyd. Budapest, 1937. 371 pp. 
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Kervran, L. La protection du personnel dans les installations électriques. Paris, 
Editions de ’Usine. 100 pp., diagrams. 


Klaus, Dr. Karl. Die Landflucht in Osterreich. Vienna, 1936. 79 pp. 


Kriehl, Dr. Lothar. Das Problem der Gesamtheiten in der Invaliditdtsversicherung. 
Veréffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft. Berlin, 


E. S. Mittler, 1936. 52 pp. 


Kroeger, Gertrud. The Concept of Social Medicine as presented by Physicians and 
Other Writers in Germany, 1779-1932. Introduction by Michael M. Davis. Chicago, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1937. 40 pp. 

The different chapters of this history of social medicine in Germany are devoted 
to the following writers: Johann P. Frank and F. A. Mai (eighteenth century), 
Rudolph Virchow, Leubuscher, Neumann, von Stein, von Pettenkofer, Geigel, 
Reich, and Baas (nineteenth century), and Alfred Grotjahn who died a few years 
ago. The work of Ewald, Mosse, Tugendreich, Ickert, and Weicksel is also mentioned. 


Labour Party. Commission of Enquiry into the Distressed Areas. Labour and 
the Distressed Areas. A Programme of Immediate Action. Interim Report. London, 
1937. 16 pp. Id. 


—— —— West Cumberland. Report. London, 1937. 24 pp. 1d. 
—— —— South Wales. London, 1937. 32 pp. 1d. 
—— —— Central Scotland. London, 1937. 24 pp. 1d. 


Lama, Ernesto. Importenza e problemi dell’industria tessile nell’ economia nazionale. 
Relazione al Primo Congresso per le fibre tessili nazionali, Forli 11-14 dicembre 
1936. Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori del commercio. Studi dell’ Ufficio 
corporativo, No. 1. Rome. 38 pp. 


Lansdale, Robert T., and others. The Administration of Old-Age Assistance 
in three States: Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York. Social Science Research 
Council. Committee on Public Administration. Publication No. 53. Chicago, 
Public Administration Service, 1936. 78 pp., diagrams. $1. 

The great extension of old-age assistance in the United States, which has resulted 
from the Federal subsidies granted under the Social Security Act and the standards 
laid down by that Act to be compiled with by the States in order to obtain the 
subsidy, has confronted the States with the problem of designing an appropriate 
and efficient system for the administration of that form of assistance. This study 
examines the administration of old-age assistance in three important States, 
with the object of showing how various problems of detail are solved, and appraises 
the merits of the solutions. Further studies will be issued from time to time, as the 
survey is planned to cover twenty States. There can be no doubt that this investiga- 
tion will render invaluable help to State administrators. 


Lederer, Emil. Japan in World Economics. Reprinted from Social Research, 
February 1937. New York. 32 pp. 


Le Limousin, Dr. En attendant le médecin. Guide des premiers secours dans les 
ateliers, usines, chantiers. Paris, Editions de ’Usine. 35 pp., illustr. 


Luc, E., and Fontégne, J. (In collaboration with the Chambres syndicales). 
Les métiers du batiment. (Monographies professionnelles). Les Cahiers du préap- 
prentissage, December 1936, No. 2. Paris, Association frangaise pour le développe- 
ment de l’enseignement technique, 1936. 60 pp. 10 frs. 


Magnillan, André. Conventions collectives de travail et arbitrage. Leurs aspects 
pratiques. Preface by Edouard LAMBERT. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de 
jurisprudence, 1936. 31 pp. 
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After emphasising the economic and social peculiarities of France, the author 
considers the problem of the working of collective agreements, deliberately setting 
aside its political aspect and dealing with it only from the economic standpoint. 
He urges co-operation between employers and wage earners, and advocates pro- 
hibition of strikes and lock-outs, and the introduction of compulsory arbitration. 
The arbitration board would become the recognised judicial institution dealing 
with industrial disputes, but intervening only in case of failure of an attempt 
at conciliation by experts appointed by employers and workers in the departmental 
or regional federations of employers’ or workers’ organisations. The board would 
include one expert representing the employers’ organisation, one expert representing 
the workers’ organisation, and one counsellor of the Court of Appeal, who, as 
chairman, would have a casting vote in case of disagreement ; the experts would 
be chosen from a select list of experts appointed by the occupational organisations, 
drawn up by the President of the Court of Appeal. 


Magyarorszagi szévetkezetek szivetsége. Jelentés a Magyarorszagi szévet- 
kezetek szévetsége 1935. Evi miikédésérol. Budapest, 1936. 63 pp. 


Annual report for 1935 of the Union of Hungarian Co-operative Societies. 


Mathews, Basil. Flaming Milestone. Being an Interpretation and the Official 
Report of the Twenty-first World’s Conference of the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s, 
held in January 1937, in Mysore, South India. Geneva, World’s Committee of 
Y.M.C.A.’s -115 pp. 


Maule, Frances. Men Wanted. The New Opportunities and what they Demand. 
Introduction by Edward R. Stettintivs, Jr. New York, London, Funk and Wagnalls, 
1937. xx1x + 290 pp. 

Deals, among other matters, with the opportunities of employment offered 
to juveniles in the United States by the business and trade revival. The author 
shows that there is a shortage of trained workers and that opportunities exist 
for these but not for untrained workers. The importance of training for industry 
and commerce is emphasised, and the training programmes of certain of the big 
American corporations are discussed. 


McBride, Earl D. Disability Evaluation. Principles of Treatment of Compens- 
able Injuries. Art Work by Herbert Cuezam. Philadelphia, London, Montreal, 
J. B. Lippincott, 19386. xv1 + 623 pp., illustr., diagrams. 

The main interest of this comprehensive and systematic work will probably 
be considered to lie not in its observations on the treatment of injuries but in the 
method which it develops and applies for the evaluation of permanent disability. 
In a series of thirty chapters every variety of injury is examined. Workmen’s 
compensation laws in the United States, with hardly an exception, provide that 
permanent injuries shall be compensated according to a binding schedule, indicating 
for each injury a certain number of weekly payments. The figures given in these 
schedules vary from State to State, and they take no account of such essential 
factors as age and previous occupation. The author notes in passing the rudiment- 
ary character of schedules of this kind, but makes no proposal for the elaboration 
of a schedule on a rational basis. The problem to which he addresses himself is a 
strictly medical one. Disability schedules cover only a limited number of injuries, 
especially amputations. In case of partial loss of function, the responsibility for 
evaluating the degree of loss devolves on the doctor. In so far as it deals with the 
evaluation of permanent disability, the object of the book is to provide the doctor 
with a method of estimating the degree of loss of function involved by different 
injuries ; what that degree represents in terms of percentage of total disability 
is a matter to be settled by the compensation authority, in accordance with its 
schedule. Dr. McBride analyses any given function of the body into the following 
factors, which make possible such acts as lifting, pulling, bending, turning, pushing, 
walking, jumping, running, grasping, or throwing, and to each factor a fixed per- 
centage is assigned, representing its importance for the total function : (1) quickness 
of action (10 per cent.), (11) co-ordination of movement (20 per cent.), (111) strength 
(20 per cent.), (1v) confidence (10 per cent.), (v) endurance (20 per cent.), (v1) safety 
at work (10 per cent.), (vm) visible fitness for employment (10 per cent.), These 
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percentages added up make 100 per cent. The weight assigned to the different 
factors is admittedly somewhat arbitrary. In any particular case the degree of loss 
of function is calculated by estimating the effect of the injury on each factor as a 
fraction of the fixed percentage assigned to it, and adding up these fractions.. The 
considerations which should guide the doctor in making these estimates are given 
for each class of injury. The book is illustrated by numerous photographs and 
diagrams. 


Metallarbeiterverband in der Tschechoslowakischen Republik. Bericht an die 
Ill. Mitteleuropidische Konferenz der Arbeiterschaft der Schwereisen- und Hiitten- 
industrie 4. September 1936 in Karlsbad. Prague. 53 pp., tables. 


Methodist Church of Australasia. N.S.W. Conference. Young People’s Depart- 
ment. Youth Work Commission. The Challenge of Youth. Sydney. vi + 76 pp. 


Milward, G. E. Business Man’s Guide to Management 1937.. London, Manage- 
ment Library, 1937. x1v + 120 pp. 5s. 


Montgomery, William J. Theory and Practice of Mine Ventilation. Columbus, 
Ohio, The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 1936. 285 pp., illustr. $3.50. 


Morgaut, Mare E. Les intéréts de l'enfant et l'orientation professionnelle. Preface 
by Professor Henri Prtron. Orleans, Office départemental d'orientation profes- 
sionnelle du Loiret, 1936. 151 pp. 


Morren, H. J. De Landverhuizingswet 1936. Alphen aan den Rijn, N. Samson, 
1937. 164 pp. 

This clear and well-presented commentary on the Netherlands Emigration 
Act of 31 December 1936 is accompanied by an appendix containing the text 
of the principal international resolutions adopted on the emigration question. 


Nagy, Dr. Iwan E. Die Landwirtschaft im heutigen Agypten und ihre Ent- 
wicklungsméglichkeiten. Vienna, Scholle. 163 pp. 


National Rehabilitation Association. A Commentary and Chronological Review 
of the Outstanding Features of the Eleventh Annual Rehabilitation Conference, San 
Antonio, Texas, 15-18 November 1936. National Rehabilitation News, Vol. II, 
No. 5. Des Moines, Iowa, 1936. 32 pp. 


Neumeyer, Martin H., and Neumeyer, Esther S. Leisure and Recreation. A Study 
of Leisure and Recreation in their Sociological Aspects, New York, A. S. Barnes, 
1936. x + 405 pp. 

The major part of this important work is devoted to philosophical considerations 
on the different problems raised by the utilisation of leisure, particularly in the 
world of to-day. The description of the means employed to multiply and diversify 
forms of recreation begins in chapter XV. Subsequent chapters deal chiefly with 
recreational activities in the United States. Chapter XVI, however, contains data 
on recreation movements in some other countries, in particular Far Eastern and 
American countries, for which it is difficult to find information elsewhere. The 
work includes a copious documentation on the different forms of collective 
recreation, judicious remarks on the importance of properly qualified recreation 
leaders, and an account of the methods employed to study recreation problems. 
An abundant bibliography is given in the form of lists of selected references 
following each chapter. The volume includes an index. 


Niemeyer, W. Curso de Legislagao Brasileira do Trabalho, Preface by Professor 
J. Oliveira Vianna. Rio de Janeiro, A Coelho Branco, 1936. 223 pp. 


The author, who is an advocate of State intervention in favour of the workers, 
but condemns the class war, first examines the different economic and social theories 
of to-day and modern developments in social legislation. Then, after tracing the 
history of labour protection in Brazil (which, he considers, should take into account 
the special conditions of the country), he proceeds to a close analysis of the social 
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legislation in force and outlines the problems raised by its application. The work 
as a whole is a useful handbook for the study of Brazilian social legislation. 


Orchard, John E. Contrasts in the Progress of Industrialisation in China and 
Japan. Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LII, No. 1, March 1937. 
New York, Academy of Political Science, 1937. Pp. 18-59. 


Pedregal, G. del, and others. Un aporte al estudio de los seguros sociales. Santiago, 
Lagunas Quevedo, 1936. 55 pp. 

This study was prepared for the consideration of delegates to the First American 
Labour Conference, held in Santiago in January 1936. Starting from a statement 
of the general principles of social insurance, it proceeds to a criticism of the manner 
in which these principles are applied in the schemes at present in force in South 
America and especially in Chile. Particular attention is given to the problem of the 
constitution of old-age pensions. The authors favour the system of individual 
accumulation for the constitution of salaried employees’ pensions, as the system 
whereby pensions proportional to final salary are paid out of a common fund gives 
rise to abuse. For manual workers, on the other hand, they recommend a guaranteed 
minimum old-age pension, paid out of a common fund, to which may be added a 
supplement derived from individual accumulation. For the risks of sickness and 
invalidity the creation of a common fund is recognised to be indispensable. The 
authors also make some definite proposals as to the policy to be followed by social 
insurance institutions in the investment of reserves. 


Pellervo-Seura. Pellervo-Seuran Wuosikertomus, 1936. Helsingfors, 1937. 
61 pp. 


Perneczky, Dr. Béla. A gazdatiszti nyigdij. Preface by Dr. Ferenc MARSCHALL. 
Budapest, “ Patria ’’, 1936. 96 pp. 

Commentary on the Hungarian Act for the compulsory insurance of salaried 
employees in agriculture (persons who direct the work of others) against old age, 
invalidity, and death. The author summarises the fundamental principles of 
this new branch of insurance, and gives, after the text of the different sections, 
the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill passed in 1936, and numerous 
references to relevant legislation and legal practice. 


Reede, Arthur Hallam. The Actuarial Aspect of Unemployment Insurance : 
British Experience. The Pennsylvania State College Studies, Vol. I, No. 1. Penn- 
sylvania, State College, Council on Research. 31 pp. 


Reichsverband der Ortskrankenkassen. Die Ortskrankenkassen der deutschen 
Krankenversicherung am 1. Oktober 1936. Berlin, 1936. 40 pp., map. 


Robbins, Lionel. Economic Planning and International Order. London, Mac- 
millan, 19387. xv + 330 pp. 8s. 6d. 

In this essay, Professor Robbins analyses in turn various types of economic 
planning—national planning, partial international planning, and complete inter- 
national planning. The author’s preference is for the most thorough-going inter- 
national liberalism, the case for which he argues with great clarity and cogency, 
but his analysis will repay close study by the advocates no less than by the op- 
ponents of other types of economic policy. Though the subject is necessarily 
complex, the book is written in such a way as to be accessible not merely to pro- 
fessional economists but also to the general reader. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. The Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. Including the Farmers’ Guide to Agricultural Research. Vol. 97. 
London, 1936. 498 + cxlv pp., illustr. 15s. 


The ninety-seventh volume of the Journal of the Royal Society of England (1936) 
includes, among other things, an interesting chapter on the housing of the agricul- 
tural worker, with special reference to the Housing (Rural Workers) Act of 1926. 
This chapter deals with the progress made under the Act, the economic aspects 
and effects of reconditioning, and the conversion of buildings into rural dwellings. 
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Another chapter is devoted to an account of the application of power and machinery 
to agriculture, its development in recent years, and its effects on output and labour 
costs. 


Sarkar, Benoy Kumar. The Sociology of Indian Socialism and Feminism. 
Reprinted from the Calcutta Review, November 1936. Calcutta, Calcutta Univers- 
ity. Pp. 160-170. 


Schafer, Joseph. The Social History of American Agriculture. New York, 
Macmillan, 1936. 1x + 302 pp. 


Shakra, Me Naguib. Bahth fil-Atla. Essai sur le chémage en Egypte. Causes, 
effets et remédes, suivi des Remédes du chémage dans les divers pays civilisés. Cairo, 
1936. 


Sissman, Louise. Development of the Postal Savings System. Reprinted from the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1936, Vol. 31, pp. 708-718. 


The United States Postal Savings System was established in 1911. It has at no 
time received more than a small percentage of the savings deposits of the public 
(5 per cent. in 1935). Up to 1920 it was mainly utilised by immigrants, but there- 
after, in consequence of bank failures, first in rural areas, and later in the cities, 
it was resorted to by native-born Americans to an increasing extent. The growth 
in deposits was very rapid in the years 1930-1933, but since then it has almost 
ceased, the Government having guaranteed the safety of deposits in private banks. 
The question now arises what specified function is left for the system to perform 
which is not already performed by private banks. 


Slater, Gilbert. Southern India. Its Political and Economic Problems. Foreword 
by the Most Hon. The Marquess of WILLINGDoNn. London, Allen and Unwin, 1936. 
383 pp., illustr. 

An interesting account of the social, economic, and political events in South 
India during the years 1915-1922. The period immediately following the War was 
one of famines and labour unrest in India. The author describes the measures under- 
taken by the Government of Madras to alleviate distress. He devotes many chapters 
to an account of village economy and the traditional industries of the peasants 
of South India. 


Social Science Research Council. Sub-Committee on Competition and Co- 
operation. Memorandum on Research in Competition and Co-operation. New York, 
1937. 37 pp. (typescript). 

A summary of existing literature on co-operation and competition as found 
in the fields of psychology, sociology, and to some extent in economic and political 
science journals and monographs. The terms “ co-operation *’ and “ competition ”’ 
are mostly used in their psychological and sociological senses. The memorandum 
contains, however, in an appendix, reviews of and extracts from eighty-one articles, 
books and monographs on the general topic of “ economic co-operation ”’. 


Social Work Year Book 1937. A Description of Organised Activities in Social 
Work and in Related Fields. FourthIssue. Editor: Russell H. Kurtz. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. 709 pp. $4. 


The present edition of this biennial publication on social welfare activities in the 
United States is enriched by many articles on new services which have grown up 
in response to the recent economic distress. The articles are contributed by over a 
hundred authors, each an expert in his field. It is difficult to indicate the wide 
range of topics which come within the scope of this survey, covering as it does the 
social work of public and private agencies. The following are some of the main 
subjects covered : child and family services, unemployment relief, assistance for 
the aged, blind, and crippled, public. health, the Social Security Act in its bearing 
on all the foregoing, labour legislation, and the organisation of leisure. 


Spinnhirn, Gertrud. Liberale und sténdische Agrarpolitik. Unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Problems der Landflucht und seiner Lésung in der stdéndischen 
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Ordnung. (Teildruck). Dissertation zur Erlangung des Grades eines Doktors der 


Handelswissenschaften der Hochschule fiir Welthandel in Wien. Salzburg, Eduard Qu 
Hllrigi, 1936. 79 pp. sf 3) 
‘ar 


Staehle, Hans. Report of the Fifth European Meeting of the Econometric Society. 
Reprinted from Econometrica, Journal of the Econometric Society, Vol. 5, No. 1, 
January 1937, Colorado Springs, Colorado, U.S.A. Pp. 87-102. 79 


Staub. Verdéffentlichungen der Staubbekimpfungsstelle beim Verbande der 





deutschen gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaften und Umschau iiber das Schrifttum. ™ 
Heft 2 (Juli 1936). Halle, Wilhelm Knapp, 1936. Pp. 173-339, illustr., diagrams. 
This pamphlet contains, in addition to a study of the compaign against dust - 
in the pottery industry, a bibliographical review with an analysis of recent works h 
on dusts and pneumoconioses. The works included are arranged under the fol- . 
lowing headings : dusts, properties, analysis, and measurement ; sources ; pneumo- = 
conioses ; other injuries due to dusts and their prevention ; legislation ; miscellaneous. as 
The first publication in this series appeared in 1936 (cf. International Labour - 
Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, December 1936, page 850). = 
Strickland, C. F. Rural Finance and Co-operation. Publications of the Co-opera- gi 
tive Commission, National Economic Council. Series D, No. la. Shanghai, Chung Yr’ 
Hwa Book Co. 1 + 459 pp. D 
This book is based on the lectures which Mr. Strickland gave to students of 
co-operative credit in the University of Nanking, and is valuable not only as a 
text-book for students but also as a practical guide for organisers. It contains a oj 
description of different kinds of co-operative societies and their functions. Chapters 5 
are devoted to illustrating the practical working of these societies, their management 
accounts and registers, auditing, etc. There are also suggestions for further expan- 
sion and improvement of the co-operative movement in China. , 
I 
Strzelecki, Edward and, others. Struktura spoleczna w si polskiej. La structure 
sociale des campagnes polonaises. Institut d’économie sociale. Questions agraires c 
Nr. 1. Warsaw, Wydano z zasilku funduszu kultury narodowej, 1937. xvi + t 
323 pp. I 


Syndicat du Nord. Société d’assurance mutuelle contre les accidents du travail. 
Compte rendu sur les travaux du service de la prévention des accidenis du travail au ‘ 
cours de Vannée 1936. Exercice 1935. Lille, 1937. 71 pp. 


Taylor, Paul S., and Vasey, Tom. Contemporary Background of California 
Farm Labour. Reprinted from Rural Sociology, Vol. I, No. 4, December 1936. 
Pp. 401-419, diagrams, tables. 


Teeling, William. Gods of To-morrow. The Story of a Journey in Asia and 
Australasia. London, Lovat Dickson, 1936. xm + 375 pp., illustr. 


Totomianz, Dr. V. Encheiridion tou Sunergatismou. (Handbook on Co-operation) 
Translation by M. K. Gerakarr. Athens, 1936. 167 pp. 

Translation of Professor Totomianz’s well-known work by Mr. M. K. Gerakari, 
Director of the Agricultural Bank of Greece. 


Triantafylou, Antoine. He Diethnis Organosis tes Ergasias. (The International 
Labour Organisation.) Athens, 1937. 38 pp. 

The appearance of this work on the eve of the institution in Greece of a general 
system of social insurance is timely ; it will help the numerous candidates for the 
different posts to be filled to acquire knowledge of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, the study of which is included in the examination programme. 


Union générale des sociétés coopératives agricoles serbes. Compte rendu du 
Conseil d’administration pour Vexercice 1935 soumis @ la XXXIV™¢ assemblée 
annuelle a la date du 30 septembre 1936. Belgrade, 1936. 55 pp. 
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University of California. Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. 
Quantity and Cost Budgets for (1) Family of an Executive, (2) Family of a Clerk, 
(3) Family of a Wage Earner, (4) Dependent Families or Children. Prices for 
San Francisco, October 1936. Berkeley, Cal., 1937. 80 pp. (typescript). 


Verband deutscher Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften. Jahresbericht 1935-36. Prague. 
79 pp. 


Vincent, Armand. Vers une médecine humaine. Collection Esprit, témoignages 
contemporains. Paris, Fernand Aubier, 1937. 295 pp. 18 frs. 

This is a difficult book to analyse briefly, as it consists of the reflections of a 
medical practitioner in touch with the working population of the Paris area. In 
the first part the author criticises the present organisation of medicine in France, 
showing its defects and its desiderata, as regards medical training, medical practice, 
social medicine, curative establishments, and social services. The second part 
outlines a scheme for an organised health service and its different branches : 
public health, preventive medicine, curative medicine, pharmacy, and social 


insurance, 


Walther, Léon. Orientation professionnelle et carriéres libérales. Etude psycholo- 
gique. Collection d’actualités pédagogiques. Publiées sous les auspices de 
l'Institut J. J. Rousseau et de la Société belge de pédotechnie. Neuchatel, Paris, 
Delachaux et Niestlé. 168 pp. 3.50 frs. 


Washington Committee on Housing. Proceedings of the Conference on Methods 
of Reducing the Cost of Residential Construction, 24 October 1936. Washington. 


54 pp. (typescript). 15 cents. 


What You Pay and What You Get under the Social Security Act (Federal Old- 
Age Benefits). Compiled by Walter A. RANDALL and Helen M. CALLAHAN. 
New York, The Randall Company, 1937. 72 pp. 25 cents. 

Guide for the use of workers in the United States covered by the provisions 
of the Federal old-age benefit schemes. It consists principally of a form on which 
the worker may enter his wages and the taxes payable on them, and a ready 
reckoner whereby he can at any time ascertain what benefit will be due to him. 


Woycicki, Dr. Aleksander. Rola wychowania w naprawie niesprawiedliwosci 
spolecznej. Biblioteczka Akcji Katolickiej No. 86. Posnan, 1936. 30 pp. 
Study on the réle of education in the campaign against social injustice. 


Yoshitomi, M. Le développement de Vindustrie textile au Japon. Chambre de 
commerce et d’industrie de l’arrondissement de Verviers. Brussels. 16 pp. 


Zangger, H. Aufgaben der kausalen Forschung in Medizin, Technik und Recht. 
Medizin, Industrie-Gefahren, Prophylaxe, Versicherungen. Schriftenreihe zur 
Schweizerischen Medizinischen Wochenschrift. Heft 1. Basle, Benno Schwabe, 
1936. 215 pp. 

This work, entitled “ The tasks of causal research in medicine, technology, 
and law’, is based on the author’s experience as a medical jurist in connection 
with problems arising in industry from the standpoints of medicine, occupational 
risks, prophylaxis, and social insurance. 
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